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Italy’s Kconomy in Mid-1947 


Shows Gains—and Dilemmas 


Trade Unbalanced; Industry Output Up; Inflation Combated 


N ITALY the first 6 months of 1947 

were characterized by rising prices of 
food and other basic commodities. 
Stock-exchange quotations of private se- 
curities and of foreign currencies in- 
creased sharply during most of the pe- 
riod, but by the end of June quotations 
for both had dropped considerably. The 
first postwar government not including 
Communist and Socialist representation 
took office on June 1, pledged to the adop- 
tion of strict anti-inflationary measures. 

Industrial production, which by Janu- 
ary had dropped back to only 43 percent 
of prewar levels, as a result mainly of 
electric-power restrictions, began to im- 
prove with the removal of these restric- 


tions in March and April and has recently 


been estimated at approximately 60 per- 
cent of prewar. 


Economic Program 


The 14-point economic program was 
reaffirmed, and additional measures to 
increase Government revenues were ad- 
vocated. These included the formation 
of a Ministry of the Budget to exercise 
general control over public expenditures 
and revenues. The program also in- 
cluded: 

Establishment of a Consultative Eco- 
nomic Council; 

Measures for control of credit; 

A system of differential rationing for 
bread, pasta, fats and oils, and other 
foodstuffs ; 

Examination of the _ possibility of 
adopting a system of quota amassing of 
cereals for the coming year, in place of 
the total amassing in effect this year; 
and— 

Execution of programs for land recla- 
mation, irrigation, and improvement. 

Prime Minister De Gasperi estimated 
that $200,000,000 would be needed from 
external sources (in addition to amounts 
already granted) in order to meet the 
deficit in the Italian balance of payments 
for 1947. He estimated the internal 
budget deficit for the 1947-48 fiscal year 
at 312,000,000,000 lire, with expenditures 
at 832,000,000,000 lire and income at 520,- 
000,000,000 lire. This income estimate 
Included 384,000,000,000 lire for ordinary 
revenues, but the Prime Minister stated 
that a strict policy of concentration on 
ordinary taxation might result in raising 
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Based on Data Furnished (as of July 3) by United States Embassy in Rome 








Italy Applies To World Bank for 
$250,000,000 Loan 


John J. McCloy, President of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, announced last week 
Wednesday, August 27, that a letter of 
application had been received from the 
Italian Government for a loan of $250.- 
OOO.000, 

The Italian plan for reconstruction 
and development, together with informa- 
tion supporting the application, is to be 
supplied later. 








revenue from this source to an average 
of 40,000,000,000 lire monthly for the 
coming year. 

Ascertained revenues of the Italian 
Government increased steadily from 
January through May (from 27,000,000,- 
000 lire to 37,000,000,000 lire) , while ob- 
ligated expenditures increased propor- 
tionately less, covering 40.3 percent of 
revenues for April—a record high level. 
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From U. 8S. Embassy at Rome 
In an Italian cotton-textile mill. This is one 
of the industries in which Italy hopes soon 


to surpass the prewar level of activity. 


Official Italian trade statistics for tne 
first quarter of 1947, as recently released 
by the Italian Government, indicate that 
exports covered 51 percent of imports for 
this period. Exports averaged $62,300,- 
000 monthly as against monthly average 
imports of $122,000,000. Values for both 
exports and imports are based on con- 
version from foreign currency values 
into lire at the 225-lire-per-dollar rate. 


Share Quotations—Prices 


Quotations of principal shares on the 
Milan Stock Exchange increased by 150 
percent between January and April of 
1947 (indexes rose from 1,434 in January 
to 3,780 in April on basis December 
1938100). This trend was reversed in 
May to a slight extent and more de- 
cidedly in June. Textile shares, which 
had reached a high of more than 100 
times prewar levels in April,-~decreased 
to approximately 63 times prewar levels 
by the end of June. 

The Livi index of wholesale prices, 
which is based on prices in Florence of 
16 representative commodities, showed 
the April index at 5,194 (1938=100) , May 
at 5,492, and June at 6,055. Although 
this index is restricted in scope, the 
trends indicated by it have in the past 
been representative of national trends. 
The Central Institute of Statistics cost- 
of-living figures indicated a slight rise 
for the month of May in Naples, a 5 per- 
cent increase in Palermo, 10 percent in 
Milan, and a slight drop in Rome. 

During the first weeks of the new Gov- 
ernment, quotations for the lira on the 
export and free markets appreciated con- 
siderably in terms of other currencies. 
The export dollar which was quoted at 
over 900 in the first quotation for June 
had descended to approximately 830 by 
the last week of the month, while average 
quotations for dollar currency (black 
market) descended from 765 to 710. 


Food Situation 


Food rations remained unchanged 
during June, although there were un- 
official reports of increasing cereal and 
fat rations later in the year. Cereal 
availabilities were larger in June than 
during the spring months, having been 
augmented both by larger import arrivals 


(Continued on p. 36) 








Kurope’s Railroad-Equipment 
Industries Attempting Recovery 


Degree of Success Achieved Will Affect Economic Trends 


By Tuomas J. Murpny, Machinery and Metals Division, Office of Inter. 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


ESPITE the very considerable need them to serviceable condition have been 
in Europe for railway rolling stock impeded by shortages of materials, par- 
Western Europe during the first 8 months ticularly steel, and by the general diffi- 
of this year has not been an active source culties under which European labor suf- 
of new orders for United States freight fers, notably lack of food and housing. 
cars and locomotives. The urgency of the need for the repair 
Orders placed in the United States dur- of equipment, especially freight cars, 
ing 1945 and 1946 covered much of the springs not only from Europe’s shortage 
pent-up-demand that was expected to be of transportation but also from the fact 


satisfied by this country, and moreover, 
Western Europe, traditionally a railway- 
equipment center, has been striving to 
reestablish higher levels of output. 
European countries during 1947 have 
shown a tendency to conserve foreign 
currency by building and repairing their 
own railway equipment. In fact, United 


that the United States car-building in- 
dustry, which had a backlog of orders for 
117,592 domestic cars on August 1, 1947, 
is Striving to overcome a serious shortage 
of freight cars in this country. The 
United States, therefore, finds itself in a 
position where it is not always able to 


States locomotive builders have already offer early delivery of freight cars on a 

encountered competition in the export large scale. 

market from Continental and British Production of railway equipment in 

firms. Europe is not only geographically diver- 
The Argentine State Railways reported sified but varies greatly in volume. 

that in December 1946, in response to so- 

licitation for bids for locomotive-build- United Kingdom 

ing contracts, tenders were received from 

Belgium, France, the United Kingdom, High among the producing nations of 

Italy, Canada, and Switzerland. The Europe, the United Kingdom during 1946 

European countries were reported to be produced 39,354 freight cars and 796 

unable to offer reasonable near-term de- main-line locomotives. Concerning 

livery, however. freight cars, it is hoped that, given more 
Europe has hundreds of thousands of steel, the 1946 production total may again 

freight cars and thousands of locomo- be reached during 1947, but it is unlikely 

tives awaiting repairs. Efforts to restore that the target of 50,000 can be attained 
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Before the recent war, the French National Railways system was increasing the use of 
Diesel trains. 


Raw-material shortages were respon- 
sible for the decline in British production 
of rolling stock during the first 4 months 
of 1947. Freight cars are being repaireg 
at the rate of 100,000 a week, thus im. 
mobilizing more than 8 percent of the 
total number (1,200,000) , compared with 
the prewar figure of 3 percent 

British builders of locomotives, re. 
ported to be heavily booked, have been 
the principal competitors of the United 
States in the export market. A decline 
in British freight-car production is noted 
in the accompanying table. The large 
number of cars in bad condition is a con- 
tributing factor to the serious shortage of 
rolling stock on the British railways 


Production and 1 ports of Freight Cars. 
United Aingdom 1946 and 194) 


France 


Early in 1946 France ordered nearly 
37,000 freight cars from the United 
States. That most of these have been 
shipped is indicated by the fact that un- 
filled export freight-car orders on the 
books of United States car builders on 
June 30, 1947, stood at only 6,798 cars. 
On January 30, 1947, the figure was 
29,605 cars, the vast majority of which 
were Known to be destined for France. 
These were generally about half the size 
of the freight cars commonly used in the 
United States. 

France had in July 1947 285,000 freight 
cars, 9,565 steam locomotives, and 650 
electric locomotives in serviceable con- 
dition; the total prewar figures were 
470,000 freight cars, 20,230 steam loco- 
motives, and 583 electric locomotives. 

Exports of 841 steam locomotives and 
108 Diesel-electric locomotives from the 
United States to France were reported 
in 1946. Many of these orders were 
placed in 1945 and early 1946. It is note- 
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worthy that of 29,083 main-line freight 
cars exported from the United States 
during the first 6 months of 1947, 27,415 
or 95 percent went to France. 

It is doubtful that new orders will be 
received in the United States, and, if 
any are received, they can be expected 
to be on a small scale. 

France is hoping to export locomotives 
in the future. This is indicated by the 
fact that a French firm entered a bid in 
the Argentine market in December 1946, 
in the hope of being awarded a contract 
on a long-term delivery basis. 

Plans have been made for the replace- 
ment and reconstruction of railway 
passenger coaches, the first order for 350 
passenger cars of various types having 
been placed last year with French manu- 
facturers. 

Early in 1946 a questionnaire was cir- 
culated among passengers asking for 
their opinion on the size and design of 
the new coaches. The results showed 
that the French public did not desire 
any radical changes in the design of 
equipment. They specifically disap- 
proved the introduction of the United 
States central-aisle coach. The public 
also was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
three-class system, and they asked for 
the continuation of the newly introduced 
buffet car which supplies small hot meals 
on trains lacking restaurant cars. The 
public decided against the bar-type cars 
which serve only cold food. 

The reaction of the French traveling 
public was quite similar to that of the 
British who were questioned last year on 
the same subjects by the London & North- 
East Railway. 


Italy 


During the first 9 months of 1946, 3,326 
freight cars, 1,025 coaches, and a few 
electric locomotives were reported to have 
been built in Italy. Reports as of Octo- 
ber 1946 show the rolling-stock industry 
increasing the high rate of production 
reached shortly after the war. Freight- 
car production in September 1946 
reached the figure 625, compared with a 
mere 72 in April 1945; the number of 
freight cars repaired totaled 1,727, com- 
pared with 250 in April 1945. Production 
still is far below the potential capacity of 
the rolling-stock industry which, accord- 
ing to a reliable foreign publication of 
October 1946, is estimated at 12,000 cars, 
900 passenger coaches and baggage cars, 
160 locomotives, and 320 self-propelled 
cars per year. (Self-propelled cars, as 
their name implies, are not drawn by lo- 
comotives but have their own individual 
power units, usually either electric or 
Diesel-electric.) 

It is known that the orders placed by 
the Italian State Railways during the 
past 10 years have been somewhat ir- 
regular and unevenly spaced. Illustra- 
tive of this is the fact that, after 6 years 
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Scene at a Berlin railway station, showing some types of rolling stock used on the German 
Reichsbahn. 


during which no orders were placed, 
2,500 freight cars were ordered in 1937, 
2,500 in 1938, none in 1939, 27 in 1940, 
6,500 in 1941, and 8,450 in 1942. 

The considerable increase in rolling- 
stock production during the years im- 
mediately preceding the war was due 
to coal-transport requirements resulting 
from the switching of Italian coal im- 
ports from oversea countries to Germany. 


Belgium 


Belgium’s efforts to reestablish its 
transportation facilities in the freight- 
car field have been devoted primarily 
to repair work. Between the time of lib- 
eration and December 1, 1946, production 
of only 96 freight cars was reported. In 
November 1946, but 3 freight cars were 
manufactured. Part of the difficulty was 
occasioned by a lack of steel, and at- 
tempts have been made to obtain forgings 
for freight cars from the United States. 

Meanwhile, 6,000 freight cars pur- 
chased from the United States have been 
delivered and assembled in Belgium, and 
virtually all of them are now in service. 
Belgium today is reported to have about 
83,000 freight cars, compared with 105,- 
000 before the war. 

Belgium has received export orders 
from the Netherlands, the Belgian Congo, 
the Cameroons, and the International 
Pullman Co. 


Poland 


There are two factories reported to be 
producing locomotives in Poland, one at 
Poznan and another at Chrzarnow. A 
third factory, at Elblag, has been so se- 
verely damaged that several years will be 
required to rebuild it. 

Prior to 1939 Poland produced between 
28 and 60 locomotives a year. In 1946 
the Chrzarnow factory built 90 new loco- 


motives and repaired 55. This rate of 
output is almost three times that of 1945 
and considerably better than the prewar 
record. 

Poland’s 3-year plan calls for the pro- 
duction of 204 locomotives in 1948, 300 in 
1949, and an ultimate output of 50 loco- 
motives a month. While some freight 
cars are being manufactured, the output 
probably is not adequate to supply the 
country’s needs. 


Netherlands 


The Netherlands’ railway shops have 
been concentrating on the repair of roll- 
ing stock. Progress, however, has been 
extremely difficult because of the lack of 
machine tools. 

Some orders for freight cars have been 
reported as having been placed in Bel- 
gium, and, as a result of the recent loan 
obtained from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
(described in a new department at the 
back of this issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY), the Dutch should be in a posi- 
tion to order United States equipment. 

Difficulty in obtaining early delivery on 
freight cars may prove to be a deterrent 
to the placing of orders for that type of 
equipment. 


Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia produced 1,400 freight 
cars monthly during the first quarter of 
1947; this figure declined to 1,300 a month 
during the second quarter of the year. 
The decline was caused by a plan to di- 
vert a portion of the output to passenger- 
car production which has been averag- 
ing about 20 cars a month. 

Output of new locomotives in Czecho- 
slovakia in the second quarter of 1947 
continued slightly above the goal of 17 








per month. (The return by UNRRA to 
Czechoslovakia of 75 locomotives and 
2,002 freight cars is reported in the 
Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin of April 
3, 1947.) 

Czechoslovakia currently has about 
4,100 locomotives and 65,000 freight cars, 
compared with the prewar inventory of 
4,000 locomotives and 94,000 freight cars. 


Austria and Germany 


Austria and Germany are engaged in 
repair work. Both of these countries 
have a great deal of unserviceable roll- 
ing stock. In Austria during December 
1946, of a total of 13,462 freight cars, 
5,456 or approximately 40 percent were 
rated unserviceable; of 964 locomotives, 
only 363 were in service (207 steam lo- 
comotives were idle because of lack of 
coal). 


Norway and Denmark 


Norway and Denmark have fared bet- 
ter than other European nations—both 
countries have more equipment that they 
had before the war. During the first 
quarter of 1946 Norway had 570 locomo- 
tives compared with 440 before the war 
and 11,600 freight cars compared with 
the prewar figure of 9,500. 

Denmark had 830 locomotives and 
19,000 freight cars in the first quarter of 
1946, compared with 600 and 15,000, re- 
spectively, before the war. 


Sweden 


Sweden’s railroad-equipment industry 
is large enough not only to fill the coun- 
try’s needs but also to supply some rolling 


stock for export. As early as the end of 
the 1860’s the Swedish manufacturers 
began to export locomotives to Norway, 
Denmark, Finland, Russia, and Argen- 
tina. 

It is reported that several of the largest 
firms engaged in the manufacture of lo- 
comotives for export now have a com- 
bined capacity of about 200 locomotives 
a year. 

Under a credit agreement with the 
U.S. S. R. signed in October 1946, Swe- 
den has contracted to supply 300 steam 
locomotives over a 5-year period. 

From 1925 on, in consequence of the 
rapid electrification of the Swedish rail- 
ways, the majority of locomotives manu- 
factured for home use were electric. The 
electrical equipment for these locomo- 
tives has been supplied chiefly by Swe- 
den’s largest manufacturer of electrical 
equipment. 

A 3,600-horsepower electric locomotive 
was developed and built during the war 
for the Swedish State Railways. Up till 
that time the strongest electric locomo- 
tives in the country were of 2,800 horse- 
power. The new-type locomotive was 
designed especially to haul heavy trains 
on the Norrland lines where the grades 
are steep. 

In 1937 Sweden produced 71 locomo- 
tives and 1,042 freight cars, compared 
with 90 locomotives and 850 freight cars 
in 1944, the most recent year for which 
production figures are available 


Switzerland 


While some war damage was incurred, 
Switzerland’s rolling-stock position is 
much more favorable than that of most 
European nations 





European locomotives 


In 1945 Switzerland had 543 electri, 
and 348 steam locomotives, compareq 
with 497 electric and 381 steam locomo. 
tives in 1938. Freight cars in 1945 nym. 
bered 20,701, compared with 17,781 jp 
1938. 

Despite the increase in the number 
of freight cars, the car shortage actually 
grew worse. This is attributed to the 
use by the Swiss Federal Railways of 
their own rolling stock to bring in Zoods 
consigned from countries unable to pro- 
vide the cars. 

Replacement of rapidly aging pas. 
senger coaches also presents a problem, 
The life of a coach is considered by the 
Swiss to be 36 years. To replace cars 
of this age it has been estimated that 
95 cars a year will be required, yet re. 
sources are not available for replace. 
ment at this rate. 

The purchase of 50 light-weight steg 
coaches was approved in 1946. 

Three firms are engaged in building 
locomotives in Switzerland. An August 
1946 report states that two firms were 
building freight cars and a third was 
planning to begin production 


Progress—and Handicaps 


The situation in the countries above 
discussed may be considered represent- 
ative of the railroad-equipment indus- 
try in Europe today. It is apparent that 
some progress has been made toward 
rehabilitation of this key industry. Suf- 
fering as it has, however, from lack of 
steel and reflecting the handicaps that 
grip European labor and management 
today, the car-building industry has not 
been able to make the fullest contribu- 
tion toward restoration of the trans- 
portation system. And transportation 
is needed to supply the materials re- 
quired to replenish the rolling stock! 





Finland's freight-car deficiency 
amounted daily to about 3,000 cars in 
the last quarter of 1946 when, in addi- 
tion to expanded export traffic, rail- 
roads were hauling fuelwood at the rate 
of about 100,000 cubic meters weekly. 
A 5-year construction program involving 
an expenditure of about 4,000,000,000 
Finnmarks has been recommended by a 
Government committee which has been 
studying the railroad situation. 





Portuguese exports of argols and wine 
lees in 1946 dropped substantially in both 
quantity and value from_ those in 
1945. In January—-November 1946 they 
amounted to 1,125 metric tons, worth ap- 
proximately $240,000, whereas in the 
year 1945 they totaled 4,591 tons, valued 
at $470,400. Exports of these products 
in 1939 amounted to 4,256 tons, worth 
$227,000. 
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Canada’s Ind 


Experiences 


NDUSTRIAL RESEARCH ACTIVI- 
fom in Canada, in common with 
those of other leading countries engaged 
in the late conflict, increased by leaps 
and bounds under the impetus of war. 
Expenditures by the Dominion Govern- 
ment on research and development and 
other scientific endeavor advanced more 
than sixfold; those of industry itself 
were more than doubled; and the budget 
of the key research agency—the National 
Research Council—was seven times as 
much in the last year of the war as in 
the fiscal year 1938-39. In the aggre- 
gate, the prewar expenditures of these 
three groups—industry, Federal Govern- 
ment, and the Council—covering all 
scientific activities, amounted to approx- 
imately $12,000,000. The postwar figure 
will easily reach five times that amount 
and will not take into account additional 
spending by the provincial and munici- 
pal governments over and above the 
sums allotted to them from the Dominion 
Government and Council funds. 


Industry’s Contribution 


Although business 
part of the research and scientific load 
in Canada, the percentage of firms so 
engaged to the total number of business 
firms in Canada is not large. The trend 
is toward more research activitity, how- 
ever, particularly among firms 
which heretofore have depended to a 
great extent upon the results of research 
conducted by their affiliated companies 
in either the United States or Great 
Britain. 

Arecent survey by the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association discloses that lab- 
oratories for some type of control or re- 
search are maintained by 360 of 
its member firms. Of these, more than 
300 use their laboratories for improve- 
ment of existing products or techniques 
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Epiror’s Note.—This is the fourth in a 
group of articles published in Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY On the general subject of the 
progress of industrial research in the princi- 
pal countries comprising the British Com- 


monwealth of Nations. The article on re- 
search in the United Kingdom appeared 
January 11, 1947; India, June 7, 1947; Aus- 


Walia and New Zealand, August 9, 1947. A 
fifth and concluding article, to appear within 
the next few weeks will cover the Union of 
South Africa and various British colonies. 
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ustrial Research 
Great Expansion 


Fivefold Increase Over Prewar Presages Further Successes 


By Ruta C. Lestir, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


and approximately the same number for 
creation of new products or techniques. 
Raw-material testing is done in most of 
these laboratories. 

Some 150 manufacturing firms utilize 
the services of other Canadian firms, and 
upward of 200 use firms in the United 
States or elsewhere for such purposes 
Many use services of various government 
or private research organizations in Can- 
ada, the United States, and Great Bri- 
tain. At least half a hundred contribute 
to scientific research in Canadian schools, 
colleges, or universities. 

The amount reported by 280 firms in 
1944 as expended on scientific research 
totaled $11,067,111, in comparison with 
$4,681,016 by 218 firms in 1938. Whereas 
in Great Britain private industry is said 
to contribute 33 percent of the total na- 
tional expenditure for research, in 1938 
Canadian industry contributed only from 
5 to 7 percent of the total expended in the 
Dominion on efforts of this character. 

In Canada, as in Great Britain and the 
United States, large industries maintain 
research organizations for the industry 
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Canadian Information Service, from National Film Board 


Technician working in the laboratory of the Canada Metal Co. at 


as a whole, and, in addition, individual 
firms carry on their own research and 
development programs. 

As in most other countries, the chemi- 
cal industry leads in research activities, 
and all other industries are affected by 
the results of its researches. 

Chemical research on a national basis 
was begun in a small way at the turn 
of the century when in about 1902 
Canadian sections of the Society of 
Chemical Industries of Great Britain 
were founded. During the ensuing period 
numerous chemical societies, institutes, 
and associations—local, national, and re- 
gional—were formed. On January 1, 
1945, the three principal societies—the 
Canadian Chemical Association, Cana- 
dian Institute of Chemistry, and Society 
of Chemical Industry (Canadian Section) 
—were united, and the Chemical Insti- 
tute of Canada was organized. 

An example of research conducted by 
a small firm is that of a chemical com- 
pany which was formed during the first 
World War at the request of the Impe- 
rial Munitions Board to work out a proc- 
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ess for manufacture of acetone from cal- 
cium carbide. Developing from a small 
research-laboratory nucleus, the indus- 
trial laboratory expanded until it now 
employs 45 persons on plant development 
and control. More than 1,500 people are 
employed by this firm, and approximately 
35 chemical products are manufactured 
having an annual gross value of almost 
$15,000,000. 

One of Canada’s finest research lab- 
oratories is devoted entirely to funda- 
mental and applied research in the light- 
metals field and has a staff of 50 engaged 
directly or indirectly in metallurgical re- 
search. This company also has other 
laboratory facilities in Canada devoted 
to fundamental research on refining and 
smelting processes for the production of 
light metals and their intermediate 
compounds. 

Textile research is conducted in Can- 
ada by private company laboratories, by 
the Textile Department of Ontario Re- 
search Foundation at Toronto, and by 
the Chemistry Department of National 
Research Council at Ottawa. Since these 
endeavors are supported by a compara- 
tively few companies, however, the Tex- 
tile Technical Associations of Canada 
have a plan for expanding textile re- 
search in Canada. This plan involves 
more extensive use and expansion of 
present facilities, enlistment of univer- 
sity facilities, and the training of needed 
personnel by means of scholarships. It 
is estimated that an annual expenditure 
of $50,000 guaranteed over a 5-year pe- 
riod, representing less than one-fifteenth 
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of 1 percent of the payroll of the indus- 
try, will be sufficient to carry out the 
plan. 


Research by Individual Firms 


Large Canadian firms encourage scien- 
tific research in universities by awards 
of scholarships and fellowships. Among 
recent awards are those of Imperial Oil 
Ltd. which gave 3-year fellowships of 
$1,000 each to four graduates nominated 
by Canadian universities, and offered 10 
undergraduate scholarships covering 4 
years each and valued at $500 annually 
to the children or wards of employees, 
annuitants, or deceased employees of the 
company and its subsidiaries in Canada. 
These awards will be granted annually 
in the future. 

A 100-percent increase in laboratory 
space was recently acquired by the 
Canadian Research Institute in Toronto. 
Its chemical laboratories have been com- 
pletely redesigned and are now divided 
into three major separate sections—re- 
search, analysis and control, and physi- 
cal testing. The electrical laboratories 
have also been enlarged. 

A research and development project 
was established in 1944 by a large lumber 
concern in British Columbia to investi- 
gate the possibilities of fields of produc- 
tion other than pulp and paper. Plans 


called for a long-range research pro- 
gram to determine how the company 
might diversify and expand its output. 
Attention was also to be given to the 
conservation of raw materials and the 











Pilot-plant chemist analyzing diisopropylxanthogendisulfide for the Polymer Corporation, of 
Sarnia—Canada’s only synthetic-rubber plant. 


elimination of waste. Extensive work jn 
the field of plastics was done for the 
purpose of producing products for in. 
dustrial and commercial use. Specia] 
investigations were made of the plastic 
properties of the lignin portion of waste 
sulfite liquor. 


National Research Couneil 


The key figure in Canadian industria) 
research is the National Research Coun. 
cil which operates its own laboratories 
and acts as adviser to various Govern. 
ment departments. Its most important 
function, however, is arranging and co. 
ordinating the cooperative research pro. 
grams in which various Government de- 
partments and organizations have an 
active interest. 

Although not a part of any Goverp- 
ment department, the National Research 
Council has the advantage of collaborga- 
tion and cooperation with the scientific 
services maintained by the Government 
departments as a necessary consequence 
of their administrative duties. In addi- 
tion, as a chartered corporation oper- 
ating under Act of Parliament, the Coun- 
cil is able to deal with industry directly in 
negotiating agreements for the utiliza- 
tion of the results of research. 

Activities of the Council have ex- 
panded greatly in both magnitude and 
diversity. Its budget increased from ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 in 1938-39 to 
nearly $7,000,000 during the last year 
of the war. In addition to this direct 
expenditure, the Council carried scientific 
responsibilities for such operations as the 
atomic-energy project and many other 
secret operations upon which many mil- 
lions were spent and which were sup- 
ported financially by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply and National De- 
fense. Estimates for the 1946-47 fiscal 
year are estimated at about $6,378,000— 
apart from the very sizable expenditures 
on atomic-energy activities directed by 
the Council. 

Compared with the staff of 300 in 1939, 
the full-time civilian staff now numbers 
about 1,500. Compared with the one lone 
large laboratory building of 1939, the 
Council is now operating 16 other labora- 
tories in Ottawa, in Montreal, in Chalk 
River where atomic-energy research is 
being conducted, in Winnipeg and Sas- 
katoon; plans have been made for several 
others, including a_ building-research 
laboratory, a road-research laboratory, 
and a new radio and radar laboratory. 

In addition to work carried on in its 
own laboratories, the Council also finan- 
cially supports research in other labora- 
tories throughout Canada, especially in 
the universities. 

To help build up an adequate supply 
of trained research workers, the Council 
grants annually approximately 50 schol- 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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This Week’s Trade 
Inquiries from Germany 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from Germany, the Department 
of Commerce reminds readers that addi- 
tional information concerning the re- 
quests cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

It should be remembered also that no 
responsibility is assumed by the Depart- 
ment or any agency of this Government 
for transactions entered into with the 
persons or firms mentioned. All trans- 
actions are subject to the regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this 
country and in the occupied areas, and 
announcement of these trade inquiries 
does not constitute a guaranty that the 
business contemplated will be authorized. 
Therefore, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with the conditions governing private 
trade with these areas before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany Aussenhandelskontor Hessen 
Ges. m. b. H., Bockenhe‘mer Landstrasse 25, 
Frankfurt-Main, wishes to contact firms in- 
terested in importing commodities (un- 
specified) from Germany 

Germany—Friedrich K. Barkusky, den 
Lintruper Strasse 7, Berlin-Lichtenrade, is 
interested in exporting all kinds of tools, 
metal and wooden fancy goods, toys, and 
jewelry 

Germany—Elger & Co., Neue Gasse 1514, 
(13b) Kaufbeuren-Allgau, wishes to export 
costume jewelry, glass buttons, and rhine- 
stones. 

Germany—European Trading Co., Uhland 
Strasse 175, Berlin W15, wishes to export 
machinery, tools, hardware, optical equip- 
ment, photographic goods, electrical mate- 
rials, dyestuffs, and other chemicals; also, 
interested in importing raw materials, such 
as metals, cotton, and wool, and ball 
bearings 

Germany—K. Fueting & Co., Wedauer Str. 
38a (P. O. 2 Box 841), and Marienstr. 16-20, 
(10b) Zwickau, seeks a representative in the 
United States for the sale of the following 
products: tertiles, footwear, assorted toys, 
kitchen and other household utensils, elec- 
trical goods, ceramic goods, chinaware and 
crockery, glassware, gift articles, and pianos 
and other musical instruments 
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Germany—Kurt Kinet, Wilhelm-Marx- 
Haus, Duesseldorf, British Zone, is inter- 
ested in resuming German-American book 
trade, and desires a list of titles, for his own 
selection, of books suitable for importing 
into Germany. 

Germany—Heinrich Schulz, Hochstr. 15, 
(22b) Koblenz-Neuendorf, wishes to act as 
agent or representative of United States 
firms in Europe and Asia Minor for the sale 
of the following: Building materials, includ- 
ing building board, insulating material, 
roofing, wallpaper, paints; automobiles and 
accessories, including tires and tubes, spark 


sire: 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


plugs, and tools, and automobile paints and 
polishes; and paper and paper products. 

Germany—Josef Steinberger, Martin Lu- 
therstrasse 8, Hamburg 11, desires to export 
toys, Chrisfmas-tree ornaments, electrical 
goods, emery paper, hardware and tools. 

Germany—Henry Vollath, Bockmann- 
strasse 1, Hamburg 1, wishes to contact 
American exporters of grain and forage, flour, 
and oatmeal. 

Germany—Henry A. Wolgast, Konigster. 
15, Hamburg 36, wishes to contact American 
exporters and importers interested in trad- 
ing with Germany. 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 


ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. 


(It is recognized 


that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full factli- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Automotive: 55 

Books: 27. 

Brooms, Brushes, and Broomcorn:; 30 

Builders’ Supplies: 41 

Carpets: 2. 

Chemicals: 8, 40, 41, 52 

Clocks and Watches 34. 

Clothing and Accessories: 22, 35, 41. 

Construction Materials: 8, 41. 

Copra and Fiber: 8, 48. 

Cosmetics: 58 

Cottons 7, 8. 

Dental and Druggists’' Equipment and Sup- 
plies: 42, 44 

Diesel Engines: 50, 55. 

Electrical Equipment and Motors: 51 

Foodstuffs: 8, 9, 16, 32, 36. 

Furs and Skins: 19, 21, 32, 39. 

Garden Equipment: 49. 

General Merchandise: 13. 

Glass and Glass Products: 8, 18 

Hardware: 15, 41, 47 

House Furnishings: 10, 22, 31, 38, 41. 

Linseed and Oilseed: 8. 

Lumber: 37, 40. 


Machinery: 
Industrial—1, 4, 5, 51, 57. 
Machine Tools: 51. 
Marble, Granite, and Stone: 23, 28, 29. 
Marine: 50, 55. 
Matches: 8. 
Mosaic Works: 25. 
Notions: 41. 
Paper and Paper Products: 6. 
Paraffin: 11. 
Photographic Supplies: 3. 
Plants, Foliage, Bulbs, and Seeds: 30, 48. 
Prefabricated Houses: 8. 
Reeds: 20. 
Refrigeration: 3, 56. 
Shipbuilding and Shipping: 7. 
Smokers’ Supplies and Tobacco: 17, 33. 
Steel: 57. 
Straw and Straw Products; 22, 30. 
Technical Information: 3. 
Textiles: 5, 8, 10, 12, 14, 24, 26, 35, 41, 43, 45, 
46, 53, 54. 
Tools: 4. 
Toys and Games; 48. 
Tubing: 57. 
Venetian Blinds: 15. 














English Wool Delegation 
To Visit United States 


A delegation composed of members of 
the British National Wool Textile Cor- 
poration is scheduled to reach the 
United States during the latter part of 
September to investigate the market for 
British wool, cloth, and hosiery. 

The mission, which is headed by W. 
Thow Munro of Munro & Co. Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, is representative of all branches 
of the British woolen industry, includ- 
ing both woven and knitted goods. Ac- 
cording to the American Embassy in 
London, its objectives include (1) 
studying changes in American buying 
methods during the last 6 to 8 years; and 
(2) discussing, with a representative 
cross-section of firms interested in im- 
porting from the United Kingdom, mu- 
tual problems resulting from postwar 
market conditions. 

During its 5 or 6 weeks’ stay, the dele- 
gation will visit New York, Chicago, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, 
among other cities. Arrangements for 
the visitors are being made by R. D. 
Hugentobler, representative of the Na- 
tional Wool Textile Export Corp., 743 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., in whose 
care cOmmunications may be addressed. 


Bids To Construct Lower Sind 
Barrage (Pakistan) Invited 


An invitation to bid on construction 
of the Lower Sind Barrage near Hydera- 
bad (Sind) and its main feeder canals, 
is extended to United States firms by the 
government of Sind. 

The barrage is to be about a mile in 
length across the Indus River, and will 
be based on the permeable river bed. It 
is estimated that the cost of construc- 
tion, including gates and operating ma- 
chinery for the barrage and head regu- 
lators, will be about £5,000,000. 

The feeder canals are to be excavated 
mostly in soil. Expenditures for this 
phase of the work, including regulators 
and bridges, are estimated at about 
£3,500,000. 

Expressions of interest in this project 
should indicate whether the firm wishes 
to bid for all or part of the work, and 
the preferred form of contract. All 
communications should be addressed to 
the Joint Chief Engineer, Public Works 
Department Secretariat, Karachi 3, Sind 
(Pakistan). 


Bolivia To Buy Radio 
Materials and Equipment 


The recent establishment in Bolivia of 
a Radio Broadcasting Department sug- 
gests a trade opportunity for United 
States manufacturers and suppliers. The 
new department, which will function un- 
der the supervision of the Director Gen- 
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eral of Radiocommunications, will need 
radio receivers, transcription machines, 
transcription players, panadaptors, ra- 
dio-goniometers (frequency standards), 
a frequency meter, and sound-track film. 

According to the American Embassy in 
La Paz, the Bolivian Government desires 
to obtain this equipment in the United 
States, and will seek quotations through 
the Bolivian Consul General, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, and the Bo- 
livian Embassy, Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Australian Visitor 
Interested in Cotton 


The Cotton Marketing Board of Bris- 
bane, Australia, is sending its general 
manager, John Davidson Young, to the 
United States to study the cotton indus- 
try in all its phases. He is reported to 
be particularly interested in cotton grow- 
ing, and in obtaining information on 
mechanical cotton-picking equipment 
and cotton-ginning and cottonseed-oil- 
milling machinery. 

Mr. Young will remain in this country 
for about 3 months, visiting San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Washington, 
Memphis, and Dallas. Firms and indi- 
viduals in a position to be of assistance 
are asked to write him c/o the Australian 
Embassy, 1700 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


British Firm Offers 
Market Reporting Service 


Accurate reporting on British markets 
and British public opinion is offered to 
United States firms by a London concern. 
Reported to be a nonprofit organization, 
the company claims that all of its inves- 
tigations are conducted independently 
of the client, and that its aim is to obtain 
facts and to develop and improve the 
methods employed for ascertaining those 
facts. 

Complete details regarding this offer 
are available from the English firm, 
Mass-Observation, 21 Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Arnold Gross, representing 
Gross Distributors Pty. Ltd., 586 Swanston 
Street, Carlton, Melbourne, Victoria, is inter- 
ested in studying methods of production 
and in purchasing machinery for manufac- 
turing men’s and women’s outerwear, men’s 
half-hose, and women's full-fashioned and 
circular hosiery. Scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 15, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 months. U.S. address: c/o Goodbro’s Fur 
Corp., 218 West Thirtieth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Reading, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and San Francisco 

2. Australia—Spencer Harper, representing 
Thorold Harper & Co. Pty. Ltd., 179 Flinders 
Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
obtaining rights to manufacture carpets in 
Australia under license. Scheduled to arrive 
the end of September, via New York City, for 


a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. address: e/g Aus. 
tralian Embassy, 1700 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

3. British Malaya—Lee Chong Miow, repre. 
senting Singapore Photo Co., 37-39 High 
Street and Lee & Fletcher, 102-106 Orcharg 
Road, both Singapore, is interested in refrig. 
eration equipment and photographic Sup. 
plies, and seeks technical information on re. 
frigeration. Scheduled to arrive August 2 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 months 
U. S. address: c/o American Exporter, gg, 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and New Yor, 

World Trade Directory Report on Singapore 
Photo Co. being prepared 

4. Chile—Carlos A. Abel, Casilla 524, ying 
del Mar, representing Carlos A. Abel—In. 
porting & Exporting Co., Pratt 732, Office 44, 
Valparaiso, is interested in construction mg. 
chinery and tools Scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 5, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 months. U.S. address: c/o Chilean Con. 
sulate General, 61 Broadway, New York ¢§ 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, ang 
Chicago. 

5. Denmark—John Edward Graucob, rep- 
resenting 31 Amagertory, Copenhagen, jg ip. 
terested in selling hand-printed textiles jn 
large quantities, and in contacting manu. 
facturers of weaving-mill machinery and 
equipment Scheduled to arrive September 
16, via New York City, for a visit of 4 weeks 
U. S. address: c/o Danish Consulate Genera], 
17 Battery Place or Hote! Waldorf-Astoria 
Fiftieth Street and Park Avenue, both New 
York City; Hotel Franciscan, 350 Geary, San 
Francisco, Calif.; and Hotel Baltimore, 50] 
South Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. Itin- 
erary: New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and possibly New Orleans, St. Louis, and 
Chicago 

6. El Salvador—Dr. Miguel Angel Alcaine 
representing La Tribuna, 1" Calle Oriente No 
5, San Salvador, is interested in procuring 
additional supplies of newsprint from the 
United States Scheduled to arrive August 
21, via Miami, for a visit of 2 months, U8 
address: c/o Consulate General of El Sal- 
vador, 270 Broadway, New York, N .Y. Itiner- 
ary: Miami, New York, and Washington 

7. India—Mahomedali Habib, representing 
Habib & Sons, and Muhammadi Steamship 
Co. Ltd., both 111 Esplanade Road, Fort, Bom- 
bay, is interested in shipping, shipbuilding 
and cotton. Scheduled to arrive in mid- 
September, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o American Ex- 
press Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Birmingham, Oakland, 
Richmond, Wilmington, Midland, and other 
shipbuilding yards 

8. India—Gordhandas Goculdas Morar], 
representing Ramnarayan Morarji & Co., 20 
Vithalwaoi, Bombay 2, India, is interested in 
purchasing and obtaining representations 


for window glass, safety matches, and pre- 
fabricated houses or parts thereof. such as 
doors and window frame In addition, he 


is interested in exporting from India tea, shel- 
lac, jute goods, spices, gum, medicinal roots, 
linseed and other oilseed coir mattings, 
fiber, copra, cotton and cotton waste, and 
dates. He is now in the United States until 
September 18. U. S. address: c/o Cosmic 
Import-Export Corp., 111 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Milwaukee 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 5.) 

9. Jamaica—Horace Chang, representing 
Albert Chang & Co., Ltd. (Community Store), 
93 King Street, Kingston, is interested in 
agencies for foodstuffs. Scheduled to arrive 
August 25, via Miami, for a visit of about 3 
months. U.S. address: Kwong Yuen & Co. 
Inc., 242 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Washing- 
ton, and New York 
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10. Merico—Juan Hadad Aziz, representing 
Fabrica de Camisas Hamilton (Jorge Hadad 
A.), General Trevino 633 Poniente, Monterrey, 
is interested in materials for manufacturing 
men’s shirts and shorts, tablecloths, and cut- 
lery. Scheduled to arrive August 25, for a 
visit of 30 days. U.S. address: McAlpin Hotel, 
Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street, New 
york, N. Y. Itinerary: San Antonio, Dallas, 
and New York. 

11. Nicaragua—Alfonso Llanes Aguilar, rep- 
resenting A. Llanes & Cia., Managua, is inter- 
ested in purchasing 80,0000 pounds grade 
143/150 A. M. P. refined paraffin for making 
candles (urgently needed within 2 or 3 
months). He is now in the United States 
until September 15. U.S. address: c/o Con- 
sulate General of Nicaragua, R. K. O. Build- 
ing, Suite 2204, Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and vicinity. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, August 16.) 

12. Switzerland—Tino Trudel, representing 
Trudel Ltd., 13 Fraumunsterstrasse, Zurich, 
is interested in wool tops and yarns, cotton 
yarn, rayon, and silk waste. Scheduled to 
arrive September 19, via New York City; re- 
maining until October 15. U. S. address: 
c/o Wehrlin & Nipkow Inc., 468 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

13. Union of South Africa—Kenneth S. 
Earp, representing Garlicks Ltd., P. O. Box 60, 
Capetown, is interested in buying merchan- 
dise. Scheduled to arrive August 23, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c /o Associated Merchandising Corp., 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City 

14. Union of South Africa—Alfred Jacob, 
representing Progress Sales Co., Pinn’s Build- 
ing, Kruis Street, P. O. Box 8122, Johannes- 
burg, is interested in obtaining additional 
tertile agencies. Scheduled to arrive about 
September 8, for a visit of 4 months. U. S. 
address: c /o Fenchurch Export Corp., 37 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Providence, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, New Orleans, St. Louis, and 
Exeter. 

15. Union of South Africa—William Berk- 
ley Kay, representing New Era Venetian 
Blinds, “Brynterion,’’ Thornhill Road, Green- 
point, Cape, is interested in rights to manu- 
facture venetian blinds, and in obtaining 
agencies in hardware lines Scheduled to 
arrive August 9, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Mr. 
Johnson, American Export Magazine, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16,N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

16. Uruguay—Carlos Maria Fraschini, Mon- 
tevideo 976, Hugo Alfredo Celada, Entre Rios 
934, and Eduardo Parietti Stirling, Florida 
1195, all Paysandu, representing Azucarera 
del Litoral S. A., Paysandu, are interested in 
sugar beets. Scheduled to arrive September 
1, via New York City, for a visit of 3 months. 
U.S. address: c /o Deere & Co., 21 West Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Denver, Chicago, 
Washington, and Seattle 

Worid Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


17, Belgium—Fabrique de Cigarettes Ori- 
entales—D. G. Perdikis, 38-42 rue d’Aren- 
berg, Brussels, wishes to export and seeks 
selling agent in the United States for ciga- 
rettes made of a blend of Turkish and 
Egyptian leaf, commonly known as “Ciga- 
rettes Orientales.”’ 

18. Belgium Usines Mathes, S. A., 109 
Rue des Etangs Noirs, Brussels, desire to 
export all kinds of mirrors and glassware 
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including table novelty. 
trays, and furniture. 

19. England—Allied Furs & Skins Limited, 
43 Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4., desires 
to export skins, furs and manufactures of 
furs. 

20. France—L. Lanez, La Garde (Var), has 
available for immediate shipment 1,000 to 
1,500 kilograms of saxophone reeds, and 600 
to 800 kilograms of clarinet reeds. 

21. Italy—Luigi Ansaloni & Figli, 13 A 
Via Indipendenza, Bologna, wishes to export 
raw catskins. 

22. Italy—Bellini Tito di Cherubino, 151 
Via Galliano, Florence, desires to export 
straw hats, hat bodies, and braids, Also, 
straw objects such as baskets, shoes, and 
coasters. 

23. Italy—Dervillé & Soci, 28 Via Roma, 
Carrara, desires to export white Carrara 
marble, granite, and stone. 

24. Italy—Filatura La Querce, 1 Via Rinal- 
desca, Prato in Tuscany, wishes to export 
carded woolen yarns. 

25. Italy—Umberto Girardi di Antonio, 
63 Via della Chiesa, Florence, offers to export 
mosaic works such as bracelets, rings, and 
brooches. 

26. Italy—Lanificio del Luterano, Via 
Frascati, Prato in Tuscany, desires to export 
wool and mixed wool fabrics manufactured 
from carded pure wool and woolen rags. 

27. Italy—Edizioni Palatine, 62 Via Santa 
Giulia, Turin, offers to export first-quality, 
illustrated, de luxe editions of the I/talian 
classics (in Italian). 

28. Italy—Fernando Ragaglini, P. O. Box 
26, Pietrasanta (Lucca), wishes to export 
raw, cut, and worked white and colored Car- 
rara marble. 

29. Italy—Societa Anonima Enrico Pandol- 
fini, Pietrasanta (Lucca), desires to export 
raw, cut, and worked Carrara marble. 

30. Italy—Caselli Vittorio, 3 Viale Arcadia, 
Pistoia, offers for export the following com- 
modities: straw and straw products such as 
bags, sandals, and doilies; medicinal herbs 
and roots such as juniper berries, orris root, 
camomile leaves, and digitalis: ornamental 
plants and foliage such as ruscus and holly 
wreaths; Italian millet and other Seed; 
brooms and brushes; also, Italian broom- 
corn. 

31. Netherlands—aAtelier ‘‘De Drie Hoekjes,” 
147-149 Bilderdijkstraat, The Hague, desire 
to export table lamps with a fine earthen- 
ware base and shade of first-class parch- 
ment Price list and one set of sketches 
of lamps offered is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
DB. C. 

32. Netherlands—F. A. L. Vroon, 76 Dorps- 
straat, Breskens, offer to export Dlwe moon 
(poppy) seed; and good-quality goose and 
swan skins, and mole skins (wet and dry). 


Also, glass frames, 


Export Opportunities 


33. Belgium—H. Brule, 29 Rue de l’Hopital, 
Brussels, seeks purchase quotations with ex- 
clusive sales agency for leaf tobacco, ciga- 
rettes, cigars (Havana), and premium smok- 
ers’ supplies. 

34. Belgium—Francois De Raemaker, 71 
rue de la Senne, Brussels, desires purchase 
quotations for watches and electric clocks. 

35. Belgium—Etablissements Stenuit, 9 
Boulevard Baudouin, Brussels, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for men‘s clothing; women’s 
apparel; and woolen, cotton and rayon goods. 

36. Brazil—Gastal & Co., 207 Avenida Apa- 
ricio Borges, Rio de Janeiro, wish quotations 
for 2,000 tons of food potatoes. 

37. Canada—Flintwood Limited, 60 Front 
Street West, Toronto 1, Ontario, seek pur- 
chase quotations for one minimum carload 
of veneer staves suitable for banana ham- 


pers. Grade similar to wirebound boxes sat- 
isfactory, and discoloration not considered 
a defect. Firm desires any kind of veneer 
including southern pine and poplar. Size: 
42 inches long x 44 inches wide x 1/10 inch 
thick. 

38. Canada—Lenex Corporation (Leonard 
R. Shapiro), 1245 Queen Street West, To- 
ronto, 3, Ontario, seeks purchase quotations 
and agency for 5,000 to 10,000 sets of house- 
hold dinnerware. Price not to exceed an 
average of 8 cents per piece, f. 0. b. shipping 
point. 

39. England—Allied Furs & Skins Limited, 
43 Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4., seek 
quotations for skins, furs, and manufactures 
of furs. 

40. India—Foreign Agencies Limited, Cal- 
cutta telegraph address Impextrade, desires 
immediate quotations and delivery date for 
119,000 sets plywood tea-chest shooks, size 
19’’ x 19’ x 24’’; also, 5,000 tons of am- 
monium sulphate. 

41. India—A E. Vanthaliwala, 59 Nagdevi 
Street, Bonibay 3, seeks quotations and 
agency for builder’s materials and hardware 
such as screws, nails of ali kinds, tinsmith’s 
and other rivets, bolts and nuts, and black- 
smith’s and carpenter’s hand tools; white 
and colored porcelain tiles; paints, lacquers, 
brushes; porcelainware, glassware, enamel- 
ware, dinnerware; shoe materials such as 
eyelets, laces, rubber heels and soles, and 
tacks; laces, embroideries, and trimmings; 
oilcloth, leather cloth, canvas, motor cover 
canvas, and rubber sheeting; tailors’ requi- 
sites such as buttons, buckles, and needles; 
cotton yarns and knitting wool. 

42. Italy—Bixio Alegiani & Co., 4 Lungarno 
Archibusieri, Florence, seeks purchase quo- 
tations and agency for dental equipment and 
supplies, including amalgam, porcelain, and 
drillers. 

43. Italy—Filatura La Querce, I Via Rinal- 
desca, Prato in Tuscany, desires purchase 
quotations for wool and wool rags and waste 
for textile manufacturing. 

44. Italy—FITAB, Fabbrica Italiana Ter- 
mometri & Affini, 77 Via S. Felice, Bologna, 
seeks purchase quotations and agency for 
thermometers, syringes, injection needles, 
and sanitary rubber goods. 

45. Italy—-Lanificio del Luterano, Via Fras- 
cati, Prato in Tuscany, seeks quotations for 
wool and woolen rags for textile manufac- 
turing. 

46. Italy—Lanificio Massai & Luconi di 
A. Massai, Via V. da Filicaia, Prato in Tus- 
cany, desires purchase quotations for wool 
and woolen rags for textile manufacturing. 

47. Italy—Societa Ferramenta Cobianchi, 8 
Borgo S. Croce, Florence, seek purchase quo- 
tations for hardware such as files, locks, pad- 
locks, hinges, tools, cast-iron joints, pipes, 
bolts, door knobs, iron, sheets, wrenches, 
needles, wire, screws, and drill points. 

48. Italy—Caselli Vittorio, 3 Viale Arcadia, 
Pistoia, seeks purchase quotations and agency 
for mechanical toys and games; American 
plants, bulbs, and seed; and fibers such as 
raffia and sisal hemp. 

49. Italy—Fratelli Vogliotti, 326 Via Roma, 
Turin, desires purchase quotations for all 
kinds of commercial garden equipment. 

50. Union of South Africa—Marine Supplies 
(Pty) Limited, P. O. Box 815, Capetown, seek 
purchase quotations for best-quality hydrau- 
lic remote control for marine engines for 
small Diesel-powered vesse's, providing en- 
gine control from bridge by two levers for 
throttle and clutch. 

51. Union of South Africa—Southern Dis- 
tributing Corp., P. O. Box 2016, Durban, seeks 

quotations for $20,000 worth of best-quality 
machine tools; $20,000 worth of best-quality 
woodworking machinery; and $20,162 worth 
of best-quality electrical equipment and mo- 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


All Imports Temporarily Suspended.—The 
granting of exchange permits for all imports 
into Argentina has been suspended as of 
August 22, 1947, according to announcement 
of the Central Bank on August 21, 1947 
Permits issued on August 21 were withdrawn 
for reconsideration, but those prior to that 
date remain unaffected. 

This measure, which applies to imports 
from all countries, was taken as a result of 
Great Britain’s recent decision to suspend 
the conversion of sterling to dollars 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hallmarking Fees Increased.—Hallmarking 
fees in Austria were increased by law No 
130 of July 17, 1947, published in the Bun- 
desgesetzblatt fiir die Republik Osterreich 
of July 25. The fee for hallmarking is fixed 
as follows: 


1. Platinum articles Schillings 
per gross kilogram__ 800. 00 
2. Gold articles__...._._...do___- 600.00 
3. Articles of one-third gold 
ee eee 
4. Silver articles____-_- do__.- 80.00 
5. (a) Platinum watches and 
watch cases, per unit, with a 
works diameter of: 
Under 32 mm — . 8.00 
32 mm. and over 16. 00 
(b) Gold watches and watch 


cases per unit, with a works 
diameter of: 
Under 32 mm- : 3. 60 
32 mm. and over__-_--- 9.00 
(c) Watches and watch cases of 
one-third gold alloy, per unit, 
with a works diameter of: 
Under 32 mm_-_---- : - 2.00 
32 mm. and over_- P 4.00 
(d) Silver watches and watch 
cases, per unit, with a works 
diameter of: 
Under 32 mm 
32 mm. and over 


— 


80 
69 
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Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated August 14, 1947) 


The decline in budgetary receipts dur- 
ing 1947, caused basically by decreased 
tin exports, is being reflected in almost 


12 


every line of economic 
Minister 


activity. The 
of Finance announced that a 
deficit of 120,000,000 bolivianos has re- 
sulted already and that there is not too 
much hope that the deficit can be made 


up in the remaining months. Unsettled 
labor conditions, the largest single con- 
tributing factor to declining tin produc- 
tion and exports, continue. The result- 
ant shortage of exchange can be expected 
to remain critical for the remainder of 
the year, at least. 

As a protest against the scarcity of ex- 
change, ee houses in La Paz 
closed for 2 days, and then were ordered 
reopened by the Mayor of La Paz under 
threat of fine. This action caused the 
Minister of the Treasury to order that no 
more exchange at the official rate be 
allotted for motion-picture imports 
However, further closings, reported to 
have resulted from the lack of films, 
changed the Minister’s position, and he 
authorized the allocation of $18,000 
monthly at the official rate of 42.42 
bolivianos per dollar for film imports. 
with the remainder of the industry's re- 
quirements, about $12,000, to be procur- 
able at the gold rate of 70 to 80 bolivianos 
per dollar 

Imports of commodities on the border 
line between essentials and semiluxuries 
have been hit hard, and the Government 
is trying to reduce the backlog of import 
licenses for which exchange coverage is 
not available. Clearance of goods val- 
ued at about $4,000,000 is currently being 
delayed because of the lack of foreign 
exchange. The Banco Central has re- 
ported that the income in foreign ex- 
change during August will be sufficient 
to liquidate all drafts which were pre- 
sented for payment before April 12, 1947, 
and all current drafts in amounts of less 
than $200. Imports from Argentina have 
remained far below normal, and what 
merchandise is arriving is being offered 
at prices higher than those of a few 
months ago. Foodstuffs in general, par- 
ticularly canned milk, meats, poultry, and 
eggs, have moved upward rapidly in 
price in the past 2 months, and it is esti- 
mated that the over-all increase in the 
cost of living during the last 12 months 
has been approximately 3313 percent. 

The above-mentioned factors have ac- 
celerated the increasing demands of 





~~ 


labor in the past 6 months for higher 
wages, and the Government has had to 
order increases as high as 40 percent of 
salaries in industry and commerce and 
somewhat smaller increases for the rai}. 
road workers. All were retroactive to 
July 1, but were based on the scale jn 
effect January 1, 1947. 

Although there is real need to check 
the threat of inflation, no action has been 
taken as yet. The Government will have 
to initiate remedial measures in order to 
maintain tranquillity among the wage 
earners, whose failed to 
keep pace commodity-price in- 
creases. 

The labor 
May in the country’s largest tin-mining 
Catavi, have not yet been settled 
and continue as a direct threat to the 
stability of the nation’s economy. Two 
recent attempts have been made by the 
National Mine Workers 
Federation to organize 


income has 
with 


disputes which arose jn 


area, 


leaders of the 


general strikes 


throughout the country in_ protest 
against the Catavi situation, but, so far, 
their efforts have been unsuccessful. 


The new labor arrangement which the 
attempting to install in 
Catavi and which brought to a head the 
above-mentioned difficulties, has been 
introduced in the San Jose mine which 
the Government is now operating 
through the technical direction of the 
Banco Minero. The San Jose mine had 
been closed because the private opera- 
tors claimed that its operation was un- 
profitable. In order to resolve the un- 
favorable repercussion of this closing, 
the Government has undertaken to 
operate this mine for its own account on 
a contract basis. Much interest is be- 
ing shown by private enterprise in this 
Government mining venture because of 
its possible later influence on Govern- 
ment policy toward the industry. Mean- 
while continued unsettled conditions in 
the mining areas are resulting in the 
withdrawal of United States technical 
personnel 
Wholesale 
low levels, 


operators are 


and retail trade remain at 
with slight hope for imme- 
diate improvement. Prices have moved 
up in most lines, and consumer resist- 
ance has contributed to a low volume of 
turn-over 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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The actual exportation of 118 kilo- 
grams of gold, out of the total of 472 
kilograms held by the Aramayo Mining 
Co. as @ guaranty payment against an 
outstanding loan obtained several years 
ago from the Societe de Banque Suisse, 
has brought strong objection from the 
press, the Congress, and certain Gov- 
ernment officials. Taking heed of the 
criticism leveled at the action, the Presi- 
dent has announced that the Congress 
will decide whether further exports will 
be permitted. 

The final steps in drawing up Bolivia’s 
over-all petroleum program were taken 
on July 3 when the Government promul- 
gated four decrees approving drafts of 
construction and loan contracts. The 
original loan of $8,500,000 to the Yaci- 
mientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos 
(YPFB) through the Bolivian Develop- 
ment Corp., guaranteed by the Export- 
Import Bank in accordance with the loan 
agreement of December 29, 1942, was ap- 
proved. The Bolivian Ambassador in 
Washington was authorized to sign the 
additional loan agreement negotiated 
with the Export-Import Bank guaran- 
teeing the Bolivian Development Corp. an 
additional $3,000,000 earmarked for pe- 
troleum development by YPFB. Con- 
tracts have been drawn up between YPFB 
and two United States firms for the con- 
tinuation to Cochabamba of the pipe line 
now under construction from the Camiri 
field and for the erection of refineries in 
Cochabamba and Sucre. Extension of a 
pipe line from Zudanez to Sucre also was 
approved. 

The difficulty regarding the continua- 
tion of the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz 
highway contract for which the Govern- 
ment so far has failed to meet its $3,- 
125,000 obligation, a prerequisite for con- 
tinuance of the work, appears to be near- 
ing a solution by the cabinet to which the 
problem has been referred. The press 
announced that the cabinet, in its studies 
on August 12, stated that the Govern- 
ment will meet its financial obligation 
and that it will authorize shortly the re- 
negotiation of the highway contract on a 
cost-plus basis. The contract for the 
first section of the La Paz-Beni railroad 
has been issued tentatively to a local 
contractor and commencement of this 
important railway is planned to be un- 
dertaken soon. 

Enthusiasm over the possibility of es- 
tablishing an additional national air line 
within the country to serve the Beni and 
Pando regions, principally in a cargo ca- 
pacity, has subsided, because investiga- 
tion has revealed many disadvantages 
Which would counterbalance whatever 
returns such an enterprise would bring to 
the country. 

Bolivian Government statistics show a 
total foreign-trade value for 1946 of 
$124,742,000, as compared with $120,770,- 
626 in 1945. Imports were valued at 
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$52,223,000 and consist of 313,000 metric 
tons of merchandise. Exports were 
valued at $72,519,000 with a volume of 
200,175 metric tons. 


Brazil 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY 
AT RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated August 15, 1947) 


The business recession which has pre- 
vailed in Brazil since the beginning of 
the year has shown no improvement, 
although the general situation in the 
State of Sao Paulo is reported to be 
somewhat steadier. Conditions in Rio 
de Janeiro are better than in most sec- 
tions of the country, but even there some 
wholesalers and manufacturers of con- 
sumer goods reported their turn-over in 
July and the first 2 weeks of August at 
between 50 percent and 70 percent below 
that of a year ago. Domestic business 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sul is also 
classified as above the general level, and 
retail trade in the city of Porto Alegre 
is reported as prosperous, with consumer 
spending increased. 

Import trade has not yet been able to 
adjust itself to the exchange restrictions 
which became effective in early June. 
Importers of goods falling in the first- 
category essential class are feeling the 
effects to a small extent only, as they are 
in a preferred position in closing ex- 
change. However, they sometimes en- 
counter delays up to 20 days before they 
can liquidate import bills, dependent 
upon the exchange position of the bank 
holding the collection. Uneasiness has 
been expressed by dealers in goods for 
the year-end holiday trade, who usually 
place their orders abroad at this time, 
such goods not being on the preferred 
list. Early in August, however, the Gov- 
ernment announced that it would exam- 
ine all individual requests for imports of 
this nature and give them sympathetic 
consideration. 

Congestion at the port of Rio de 
Janeiro has continued. At the end of 
July, eight oceangoing were 
awaiting docking facilities, as compared 
with three on July 10. The delay in 
docking time was reported as 13 days 
in July as against 14 days in June. The 
number of vessels which entered the har- 
bor in July was 117, as compared with 
100 during the preceding month. There 
was no improvement in available storage 
space, only 9 percent of which was va- 
cant on July 31, compared with a 25 
percent vacancy at the end of June. 
Average withdrawals of merchandise 
from warehouses from January to July 
amounted to 1,055,177 units, but this fell 
to 709,784 in July. The drop in ware- 
house withdrawals was attributed by the 
director of the port to difficulties of a 


vessels 


financial nature, and this, he said, has 
hampered his efforts to improve condi- 
tions. 

The cotton crop in northern Brazil is 
reported to be of better quality and 
slightly larger than the preceding one, 
although, as a result of recent cold 
weather, production is expected to fall 
short of the June estimate of 110,000 
metric tons. Stocks of castor-beans for 
export are believed to be practically ex- 
hausted in northern Brazil, but harvest- 
ing of the new crop commenced in 
August. 

The Central Price Commission re- 
quested the Federal Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil to place a ban on manioc flour ex- 
ports because of the shortage of this 
product on the domestic market. Colo- 
nel Mario Gomes, director of the Com- 
mission, indicated to the press that he 
will ask the President to approve a meas- 
ure requiring the addition of rice flour 
to all wheat flour used in making bread. 
with the mixture consisting of 23 per- 
cent rice flour. This, he said, would re- 
lieve the existing shortage of wheat flour 
and at the same time permit domestic 
utilization of a large part of the ex- 
portable rice surplus. 

The Federal crop-loan program (au- 
thorized by decree-law No. 9879 of Sep- 
tember 16, 1846), which provided for the 
financing or acquisition of the 1946-47 
crops of rice, beans, corn, peanuts, soy- 
beans, sunflower seed, and wheat, has 
been put into operation through the 
signing of a contract between the Fed- 
eral Government and the Bank, author- 
izing the Bank to make expenditures not 
to exceed 200,000,000 cruzeiros (approxi- 
mately US$10,000,000). 

Coffee loadings at all Brazilian ports 
during July amounted to 875,960 bags, 
compared with 909,704 bags in June. 
The July total comprised: 536,489 bags 
to the United States, 219,562 to Europe, 
$6,070 to South America, and 23,839 to 
other countries. From July 1 to 28, 
Santos registrations of sales to the 
United States market totaled 640,981 
bags, of which 73,886 were registered 
during the period July 1 to 7, 170,661 
from July 8 to 14, 158,324 from July 15 
to 21, and 238,110 from July 22 to 28. 
Santos sales to the United States for 
August shipment, registered by the end 
of July, amounted to 635,880 bags, in- 
cluding sales registered for July ship- 
ment but not shipped by the close of that 
month. 

The labor situation has been relatively 
quiet, and worker resistance to rising 
prices continues to be expressed through 
labor-court action. The decisions of the 
labor courts maintain the trend toward 
granting modest increases provisional on 
consistent work attendance. Rumors of 
impending strikes in Sao Paulo and on 
the Brazil Central Railroad were cur- 
rent, but they apparently were without 
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foundation. An increasing number of 
companies were reported to be volun- 
tarily granting payment for the consti- 
tutionally required weekly day of rest in 
the absence of congressional action on 
the subject. 

The latest foreign-trade figures pub- 
lished are as follows (data for the com- 
parable period in 1946 in parentheses): 
January—April—imports, 2,322,285 tons 
(1,584,909), 7,134,219,000 cruzeiros (3,- 
680,862,000) ; exports, 1,142,072 tons (1,- 
071,699), 7,168,662,000 cruzeiros (5,286,- 
502,000); January-—May—exports 1,361,- 
293 metric tons (1,368,129), 8,497,750,000 
cruzeiros (6,845,481,000). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Correction: In the item appearing on page 
16 of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for August 
16, “Brazil—Pharmaceutical Preparations: 
Price Control Established,” the figure in the 
clause, “The marking should be not less 
than 0.003 mm. in height” (as published in 
the Brazilian Diario Oficial for July 14, 1947) 
should read “3 mm.,”" according to informa- 
tion received from the United States Em- 
bassy at Rio de Janeiro. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Government To Control Essential Food- 
stuffs—tIn the face of an expected continua- 
tion of world shortages in essential food- 
stuffs, the government of Ceylon has been 
given authority for a period of 3 years to 
requisition any quantity of any food product 
“for the purpose of so maintaining, control- 
ling, and regulating the supply of articles 
of food as to secure their sufficiency or their 
equitable distribution or their availability 
at fair prices.” 

Importation of those Ceylon products 
which may be designated as “special sched- 
uled” commodities is a function of the gov- 
ernment. The initial list of scheduled prod- 
ucts comprises the following: Paddy and 
other rice, wheat, wheat flour, and sugar 
The importation of all food products outside 
this group remains the function of private 
trade, but such products are subject to gov- 
ernment requisitioning as circumstances may 
direct. 

The food-control bill provided originally 
for a 5-year period of authority, which has 
been reduced to 3 years in the ordinance as 
enacted. 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated August 8, 1947) 


General economic conditions con- 
tinued to be affected by the relative 
shortage of foreign exchange, but a num- 
ber of constructive events took place 
during July. The President returned 
from Brazil and Argentina with definite 
commitments of value to Chilean ni- 
trates, and the policy of devoting most of 
the available foreign exchange to pay for 
goods already arrived in Chilean custom- 
houses was implemented further. On the 
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other hand, prices and the cost of living 
rose to new heights, causing groups of 
white-collar workers to strike for higher 
salaries and other benefits. Financing, 
both of the Government establishment 
and of imported goods, continues to be 
difficult. 

Economic forces were a major factor 
influencing a Cabinet change. After ef- 
forts to form a coalition Cabinet failed, 
a Cabinet consisting largely of business 
and professional men and of military 
leaders was sworn in on August 2. The 
new Minister of Finance, Jorge Alessan- 
dri, is a substantial businessman with 
earlier years of experience in Govern- 
ment. Working with him is the new 
Minister of Economy and Commerce, 
Alberto Baltra, a career Government 
official. 

Fundamental policies of these two 
Ministers were given in a statement is- 
sued jointly on August 4. These policies 
are: (a) Increased agricultural and in- 
dustrial production; (b) energetic stimu- 
lation of worker output; and ‘c) strict 
currency control. Complementary poli- 
cies include establishment of remunera- 
tive prices based on costs; rigorous en- 
forcement of the labor code with legal 
protection for employers affected by il- 
legal strikes; realization of maximum 
economies in Government; simplification 
of prevailing procedures for granting 
foreign exchange; and a study, in con- 
junction with private banks and state 
institutions, to develop measures to 
strengthen the policy of increasing pro- 
duction and avoiding extension of credit 
for speculative purposes. 

Continued large-scale Government ex- 
penditures, and proposals for even 
greater expenditures, preceded the Cabi- 
net change. These included financing of 
the State Railways and of the Santiago 
urban transport system, 300,000,000 
pesos (the official peso is equivalent to 
US$0.032258) for the Agricultural Credit 
Bank, and a new Government corpora- 
tion to aid the native Indians. A mem- 
ber of Congress stated on August 4 that 
the Treasury deficit on June 30, 1947, 
totaled 2,159,000,000 pesos ‘according to 
figures compiled by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral). In the Senate, the $128,000,000 of 
foreign exchange authorized to be issued 
by the National Foreign Trade Council 
during the first 6 months of 1947 was 
contrasted with the $105,000,000 esti- 
mated income from exportations during 
this same period. Only $30,000,000 to 
$35,000,000 of foreign exchange was re- 
leased during the period into commercial 
channels. 

Channeling of most foreign exchange 
to pay for goods already in Chilean cus- 
tomhouses had been initiated by the pre- 
ceding Cabinet. The value of such goods 
is estimated at $30,000,000. Conse- 
quently, it has become increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain dollars to establish let- 


ters of credit, and forward business has 
diminished. In July the Nationa 
Foreign Trade Council began earmark. 
ing exchange for specific importers, thus 
taking away the certain amount of free. 
dom of action which banks had enjoyed 
previously. 

Relatively large purchases in qa very 
thin market caused the peso to drop 
sharply on the free market during the 
first week of August. Elimination of 
arbitrage in Argentine pesos, as a resuyit 
of recent Argentine decrees, also was q 
contributing factor to the weakness of 
the Chilean peso. The buying rate for 
dollars reached 54.75 pesos to the dollar 
on August 8, compared with the July 
1947 unweighted daily average of 47.33, 

During July there were few disputes 
involving manual laborers. Contro- 
versies involving white-collar employees 
increased greatly, however, and in two 
cases resulted in significant losses to the 
Chilean economy. Employees of aU.§.- 
owned copper plant (except those paid in 
dollars) struck for increases in salaries 
and allowances, special indemnities on 
termination of employment, and other 
benefits. Miners reporting to work were 
paid, but the company was forced to 
close the mines on July 23 and the smelter 
on July 27 because of lack of supervisors 
This strike still was unsettled on August 
8. Also, Chilean merchant-marine of- 
ficers below the rank of chief mate struck 
for increased salaries and benefits; the 
strike began on July 28 and continued 
until August 3, when agreement to arbi- 
trate was reached. The copper strike 
had cost Chile one-eighth of a month's 
production of copper up to August 8, and 
the marine strike cost operators about 
35,000,000 pesos. 

The new law on farm labor organiza- 
tion went into effect and was incorpo- 
rated into the Labor Code on July 29 
1947, the date of its publication in the 
Diario Oficial 

On July 4, 1947, Chile and Brazil signed 
agreements on air transport, economic 
cooperation, passenger transit and tour- 
ist travel, and commerce, the last-named 
consisting of amendments to the treaty 
of March 1, 1943. Notes were exchanged 
also relative to docking privileges for 
nitrate ships, nitrate analysis certificates, 
and the like. The economic-cooperation 
agreement contained provisions relative 
to the exclusive purchase of Chilean ni- 
trates and the  nonconstruction of 
synthetic nitrate plants in Brazil. A 
similar agreement also was signed be- 
tween Chile and Argentina. The Chile- 
United States Provisional Commercial 
Agreement was extended for 1 year from 
July 1, 1947. The extension reaffirmed 
the intention of the two countries to ini- 
tiate concrete negotiations within the 
next 12 months for a Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Commerce, and Navigation. Anew 
financial agreement between Chile and 
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Great Britain was signed on July 12, 1947, 
pringing the previous agreement into line 
with other international financial agree- 
ments. An aviation agreement between 
Chile and Peru was signed on August 7. 
Peruvian International Airways were 
scheduled to start thrice-weekly Lima- 
Santiago service on August 11. 

Fuel and power shortages continued 
into early August. Electricity and gas 
continued to be rationed, and coke for 
household heating purposes was obtain- 
able on the basis of 30-40 days delivery. 
The shortage of coal for gas manufactur- 
ing and for auxiliary electric plants may 
be alleviated during August with arrivals 
from Peru and the United States. The 
10.000 tons ordered in Peru began to ar- 
rive in July, and about 50,000 tons or- 
dered in the United States is scheduled 
to begin arriving in August. Beef con- 
tinued in short supply principally because 
of winter weather which handicapped 
movement of Argentine cattle into Chile. 

Gold and foreign-exchange holdings 
of the Central Bank were the equivalent 
of $59,000,000 on July 29 compared with 
$63,200,000 on June 30. 

A number of industrial developments 
of potential importance to Chile took 
place during the month. Manufac- 
turera de Cobre S. A. is expected to be- 
gin manufacture of electric stoves and 
refrigerators in September 1947. Two 
new business organizations were formed, 
partly with United States capital, in the 
plastics field. One of these firms plans 
to product vinyl and ployethylene res- 
ins in semifinished form, and the other 
plans to produce eyeglass frames and 
fountain pens. 

The public-works budget for 1948 was 
submitted to the Minister of Finance and 
totaled 1,360,000,000 pesos. This is an 
increase of 530,000,000 pesos over the 
1947 budget, the increase consisting 
principally of 300,000,000 pesos for the 
State Railways and 200,000,000 pesos for 
various public buildings. 

Final official estimates place the 1946- 
47 wheat crop at 3 percent below the 
preceding crop, oats down 20 percent, rye 
down 9 percent, and barley up 32 per- 
cent. Over-all plantings of these grains 
were 5 percent above the 1945-46 season, 
but damage from heavy rains resulted in 
a 2-percent drop in production. 

Department-store merchandise sales 
volume was under that of July 1946 and 
sales value just about at a par. Owing 
to the shortage of cotton dry goods and 
cotton ready-to-wear clothing, all stores 
ran special sales in other departments 
Which brought up sales of rugs, carpet- 
ing, draperies, glassware, chinaware, 
cutlery, and household hardware. 

Retail shoe stores reported slow sales 
despite well-advertised winter stock 
sales. Slow-up was noted mostly in the 
first-class line of women’s shoes. Men’s 
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Chinese Supply Commission 


Dissolved 


Pursuant to orders of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, the Chinese Supply Commis- 
sion in the United States has been dis- 
solved, according to a communication 
addressed to the Department of State by 
the Chinese Ambassador in Washington 
on August 12, 1947, 

The Chinese Supply Commission was 
set up during the war to handle lend- 
lease shipments to China, and shortly 
after the end of the war was designated 
the official Chinese purchasing agency in 
the United States. All functions of the 
Chinese Supply Commission will hence- 
forth be undertaken by the Universal 
Trading Corporation at premises situ- 
ated in 2311 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., formerly occupied by 
the Supply Commission. 

With offices located at 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, the Universal Trad- 
ing Corporation made cash purchases for 
the Chinese Government during the war. 
It was incorporated in New York on Oc- 
tober 18, 1938, by Chinese interests to 
promote ordinary commercial trade be- 
tween the United States and China, 








and children’s shoes were slightly under 
last year. 

Retailers of men’s ready-made suits 
and coats reported sales on a par with 
July 1946. Price-reduction sales were 
run by all retailers in an effort to reduce 
stocks to a minimum to meet the threat- 
ened price adjustments on domestic 
woolen fabrics by the Price Control Au- 
thorities who, in turn, will insist on re- 
duced costs of garments to the public. 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Suspension on Import of 
Athletic Goods and Other Items Lifted.—In 
accordance with Press Notification No. 14, 
dated July 21, 1947, issued by the Board for 
the Temporary Regulation of Imports, the 
following items in China’s Import Tariff 
have been transferred from Schedule III (b) 
to schedule III (a) of the Revised Temporary 
Foreign Trade Regulations. Applications for 
licenses to import these goods may therefore 
be made to the Board. (The Chinese Import 
Tariff number immediately follows the de- 
scription of the item.) 


Living animals (for improvement of 
breed and for dairy farm), 628 (part); 
rabbit hair, 573 (c) (part); animal 
manure, 575; graphite crucibles, 625 
(part); mining lamps, and parts thereof, 
646 (part); wired glass, 614 (part); cow 
and buffalo hides, 562 (a); hurricane 
lanterns, 646 (part); cinnamon, 353; put- 
chuck, 383; cardamon, inferior, 347; 
cardamon, superior, 348; pen nibs, 654 
(part); organ reeds, 652 (b) (1); seeds, 
391; seedlings, 657; alarm clocks and 


watchman’s clocks, 261 (a) (part); copra, 
360 (a); sporting requisites, not other- 
wise provided for (including baseballs, 
cricket balls, golf balls, hockey balls, 
lawn balls, polo balls, baseball bats, 
bowling alleys [complete with bowling 
balls], fencing foils, golf clubs, rowing 
machines, fencing sticks, hockey sticks, 
and polo sticks), 662; chinaware and 
earthenware fittings and fixtures, for 
bathrooms or lavatories, as bathtubs, 
water tanks, commodes, washbasins, 
et cetera, 626 (a) (part); elephant’s 
tusks, whole or parts thereof, 579 (a). 


The following items similarly were trans- 
ferred from schedule III (b) to schedule II. 
In addition to license requirements, imports 


of these goods are subject to quarterly quota 
restrictions. 


Grape sugar, medicinal, 398 (part); 
and, adhesive plaster, medicinal, 672 
(part). 

Uniform Procedure for Issuance of Import 
Licenses and Settlement of Foreign Exchange 
Announced.—According to information re- 
ceived from the American Consulate General, 
Shanghai, the Board for the Temporary Regu- 
lation of Imports announced that a uniform 
procedure for the issuance of import licenses 
and settlement of foreign exchange would 
be effective July 1, 1947, at all of its regional 
offices in Tientsin, Tsingtao, Canton, and 
Amoy. The procedure adopted is as follows: 

(1) For importing capital goods under 
schedule I of the Revised Temporary Foreign 
Trade Regulations: The Non-Quota Import 
Examination Department of the Board shall 
Set aside an amount of foreign exchange for 
each of the regional offices which latter are 
authorized to approve applications and issue 
licenses—up to amount of the subquotas. 

(2) For importing raw materials under 
schedule II of the trade controls—excepting 
gasoline, cotton, wool, rubber, gunny bags, 
woolen yarn and thread, artificial silk yarn, 
newsprint, paper and wood pulp, foodstuffs, 
and coal: The Import Quota Allocation De- 
partment of the Board shall set aside from 
the second-quarter quota allocations the 
following amounts as subquotas: Canton 
office, US$1,095,931 (covering Canton, Swatow, 
Kowloon, Kungpei, Chiangmen, Wuchow, 
Peihai, and Chiungchou); Tientsin office, 
US$952,678 (covering Tientsin and Chinhu- 
angtao); Tsingtao office, US$698,562 (cover- 
ing Tsingtao, Chefoo, Lungkou, and Wei- 
haiwei), and Amoy office, US$179,013 (cover- 
ing Amoy and Foochow). The regional 
offices are authorized to approve applications 
and issue licenses—also up to amounts of the 
subquotas. 

(3) For importing commodities under 
schedule III (a) of the revised trade regula- 
tions: The same procedure to govern relative 
to importing goods under schedule I above. 

(4) Applications for imports for which 
no foreign exchange is required: The regional 
offices shall reject such applications in toto. 
However, applications of a special nature may 
be reported by the regional offices to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Board for con- 
sideration. 

(5) Temporary licenses under HK#6,000, 
HK$4,000, and HK$2,000 are to be abolished. 
Both the Canton and Amoy Cffices are for- 
bidden to issue such licenses after July 1. 

(6) For imports by philanthropic, relig- 
ious, and educational institutions, diplo- 
matic personnel, and of personal and house- 
hold effects: The regional offices are author- 
ized to deal with those cases directly which 
do not involve any sale of foreign exchange. 
(Personal effects shall not, however, include 
motorcars. Applications for importing auto- 
mobiles shall be forwarded to the Import 
Licensing Department of the Board in Shang- 
hai.) 
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(7) For importing the following five com- 
modities listed under schedule II, passenger 
motorcars (other than those on the pro- 
hibited list) and chassis thereof, sugar, to- 
bacco leaf and stalk, kerosene oil, and de- 
veloped cinematographic film, applications 
shall be forwarded to the Import Licensing 
Department for appropriate action. None 
of the regional offices shall issue licenses 
with respect to these commodities. 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 


(Dated August 4, 1947) 


President Ospina, in his address at the 
opening of the Colombian Congress on 
July 20, reviewed the plans of his admin- 
istration for the development of the na- 
tion. In his discussion of almost the en- 
tire range of economic problems which 
today confront Colombia, the President 
mentioned his interest in clearing the 
way for further foreign loans; his belief 
that Colombia’s young industries require 
official protective measures in order to 
buck the competition of industrially de- 
veloped nations; he also expressed the 
determination of his administration to 
render complete support to the coffee 
growers, inasmuch as coffee is the back- 
bone of the Colombian economy. 

Although official figures have not been 
made public, informed sources estimate 
that for the first 6 months of 1947 Colom- 
bia’s unfavorable balance of exchange 
movement amounted to about $60,000,000. 
Payment authorizations were delayed 
during July and are reported currently to 
be running about 3 weeks late. It is be- 
lieved that the Government hesitates to 
authorize rapid liquidation of the esti- 
mated backlog of $40,000,000 in exchange 
payments covering completed import 
transactions for fear of cutting too 
deeply into reserves required for cur- 
rency support. 

The Government has found it difficult 
to make any great cut in the volume of 
import licenses issued, owing to the con- 
tinued demand for licenses to import 
materials and equipment classified as 
essential. Many of Colombia’s indus- 
trial and commercial organizations are 
in the process of expanding or improv- 
ing existing plant facilities. The Office 
of Control of Exchange, Imports, and 
Exports has felt obligated to provide the 
necessary exchange for materials and 
equipment needed to complete projects 
already initiated, so that capital in- 
vested in such undertakings will not be 
lost or unproductively frozen. It is be- 
lieved that this demand will continue for 
another 6 months and that the Govern- 
ment will have all it can do to supply 
exchange for imports classified as essen- 
tial. Thus, prospects for the export to 
Colombia of articles listed in the lower 
priority groups will be very poor for the 
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remainder of 1947, unless the exporter 
is willing to wait indefinitely for pay- 
ment or can find a customer with private 
foreign-exchange resources. 

During July, the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports, and Exports dis- 
tributed forms to all importers, in which 
they were required to show their previ- 
ous imports during 1944, 1945, and 1946, 
and also to estimate future requirements. 
The data are to be used in establishing 
an individual exchange quota for each 
importer, based on an estimate of the 
foreign exchange which Colombia will 
have available during the coming year. 
The quota also will be distributed within 
the various priority classifications. It 
is hoped that this system will serve to 
eliminate much of the confusion which 
has accompanied the issue of import li- 
censes in recent months. Once the quo- 
tas are set up, there will be no need 
to subject individual license applications 
to the long-drawn-out screening they 
have been receiving. 

Another step has been taken, which 
the control authorities hope will lead to 
an increase in the volume of imports 
without intensifying the drain on official 
reserves of foreign exchange. Resolu- 
tion No. 173 of July 29 authorizes the 
issue of three new types of import li- 
cense: (a) Gradual-payment licenses, 
which will entitle the importer to obtain 
exchange in monthly installments of not 
more than 5 percent of the value of the 
license; (b) licenses without obligation, 
which will entitle the holder to obtain 
official exchange payment, but only when 
the Government decides that the ex- 
change situation is favorable enough to 
permit payment; and (‘c) nonpayable 
licenses, which will not entitle the im- 
porter to obtain official exchange pay- 
ment at any time. Actually, the Office 
of Control of Exchange, Imports, and 
Exports already has approved licenses 
in certain instances where it was agreed 
that exchange payment would not be 
requested until some time in the future. 

The Colombian press has lauded the 
new resolution as a measure which 
should serve to relieve the burden of 
stringent credit terms, which, it is 
claimed, have been causing an undue 
drain on the nation’s reserves. How- 
ever, it is suggested also that some pro- 
visions will have to be made to afford 
additional facilities for those importers 
who are not in a position to import on 
credit. 

First reported reaction among import- 
ers is that many are interpreting the 
resolution as an Official invitation to 
make use of the dollar black market. 
The first day after the resolution was 
published, black-market quotations of 
dollars were reported to have risen from 
2 pesos to as high as 2.50 pesos (official 
dollar exchange rate for imports is 1.755 
plus 4 percent tax). 


Work was begun in July on the Port 
works at Tumaco. A United States com. 
pany has a contract for 3,000,000 Pesos 
for the construction of piers and ware. 
houses, and dredging of the port. Ty. 
maco is on the Pacific coast of Colombia, 
near the Ecuadoran border. In its pres. 
ent condition, only small coastal vessels 
can make use of the facilities of the port. 
Once the project is completed, large 
oceangoing freighters will be able to un. 
load at Tumaco, thus relieving the bur. 
den on overworked, chronically cloggeg 
Buenaventura. 

A project of law has been presented 
to the Congress to give autonomy to Co. 
lombia’s important ports under a system 
of Port Authorities. Administration of 
port activities would be directed py 
5-man councils, composed of the customs 
administrator, the Governor of the De. 
partment in which the port is located. 
an engineer, a financial expert, and a 
port coordinator. Meanwhile, conges- 
tion in Colombia’s Caribbean ports con- 
tinues. The entry to the channel at 
Barranquilla still is clogged by silt 
washed down by the Magdalena River. 

Although complicated by a conflict 
with city improvement plans, the pro- 
ject to build a large modern hotel in Bo- 
gota is developing rapidly. The hotel 
is to be erected on the present site of 
the building housing the Ministry of 
War, on the Plaza San Diego. Tentative 
plans were approved by the Municipal 
Council at its last meeting, and it is ex- 
pected that contracts for the construc- 
tion will be completed without much fur- 
ther difficulty. The project is part of a 
chain of hotels being constructed 
throughout Latin America by a United 
States company. 

The National Office of Price Control, 
created late in June, has not yet started 
to function, although its organization is 
almost complete. Meanwhile, living costs 
continue to climb. The cost-of-living 
index for a Bogota workingman’s family 
(February 1937~ 100) which had reached 
247.6 during June, rose to 252.2 during 
July. It was charged that speculators 
were increasing prices on many basic 
necessities, in a rush to make “a killing” 
before the price control clamped down 
onthem. The National Supply Institute, 
INA, is intervening more and more in 
the marketing of important food items 
which are in short supply, in the attempt 
to drive down prices. All wheat imports 
are being made by the INA. The mills 
will receive a fee for milling the wheat, 
but must turn over the flour for distribu- 
tion by the INA. The INA plans to limit 
supplies of flour to only those bakers who 
cooperate with the price control. The 
Government is interested also in develop- 
ing a similar arrangement in marketing 
domestic wheat. Processors of vegetable 
oils must enter into a contract whereby 
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they are obligated to sell 50 percent of 
their production to INA, in order to be 
permitted to import copra. The INA 
then expects to be in a position to con- 
trol the market price of vegetable oils 
and lard. 

Colombia’s Civil Air Administrator has 
been pushing energeti cally the reorgan- 
ization of his office. He has now devel- 
oped a program for Civil Aviation which 
the Minister of War is expected to pre- 
sent to the Congress in the form of proj- 
ects of law. The plan entails the fol- 
lowing points: The writing of a new basic 
civil-aviation law, which will take cog- 
nizance of the expansion of Colombian 
aviation since the current law was pro- 
mulgated in 1938; the creation of a De- 
partment of Civil Aviation, removed from 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of War; 
the formation of a corporation in which 
the Government, the aviation companies, 
and other private Colombian interests 
would participate, which will control and 
administer all commercial airfields in 
Colombia; creation of a University of the 
Air, to develop trained flying and techni- 
cal personnel; and the ratification of the 
Chicago Convention on International 
Civil Aviation. ‘ 

The Petroleum Council, which was cre- 
ated early this year, has completed its 
work on another project for a new pe- 
troleum law. It is hoped that a new law 
will serve to clarify and stabilize the 
petroleum situation, opening the way for 
more intensive exploration. 

Under the terms of decree No. 2332, of 
July 19, which regulates law No. 48 of 
1946, all traveling salesmen, coming to 
Colombia to take orders or sell mer- 
chandise, will be required to obtain a 
special license. At the present time the 
decree calls for the issuance of the 
license through the chamber of com- 
merce at the port of entry, but considera- 
tion is being given to the possibility of 
having the license issued by Colombian 
consuls at the time of visaing passports. 

According to the coffee trade, the spark 
of demand from United States roasters 
the last week of July probably did not 
affect materially the volume of exports in 
July, but they do expect that totals for 
the month will show an increase over 
abnormally low exports of 205,987 bags 
(60 kilograms each) during June. 

This resurgence of demand in the 
United States has brought up the ques- 
tion of the price at which the Coffee Fed- 
eration will sell the stocks which it has 
been accumulating since mid-March and 
Which represent nearly half of Colom- 
bia’s 1947 export crop, estimated now at 
6,500,000 bags. The Federation will ex- 
pect to sell at a figure which will cover 
its purchase price, plus costs of trans- 
portation, storage, and shrinkage. The 
Federation has not yet published a price 
list, but it is believed that it will ask 
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around $41 per bag of 170 kilograms. 
Colombian exporters are not yet able to 
pay such a price. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Permanent Reclassification of Commodities 
Not Complete.—According to information re- 
ceived from the United States Embassy in 
Bogota, the permanent reclassification of all 
imported commodities under the various 
“turnos” or priority categories for the allo- 
cation of exchange, originally scheduled to 
appear during the latter part of June, is still 
under way. 

Complete information is not expected to 
be in the hands of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce before the end of September or 
the middle of October. When the reclassifi- 
cation has been received, an announcement 
to that effect will be made in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, and the American Republics 
Division (Department of Commerce) will be 
able, upon specific request, to inform export- 
ers into which classification a reasonable 
number of their goods has been placed. 

Certain textile and hair manufactures, in- 
cluding: (373 A to D) carded pure-wool 
yarn; (ex 374) twisted carded pure-wool 
yarn, put up for retail sale; (ex 383 B and 
384 B) certain fabrics of pure linen; (390) 
knit goods of linen, hemp, or ramie; (391) 
linen, hemp, or ramie lace and guipure; 
(ex 393 bis) certain fabrics of mixed linen, 
hemp, or ramie, the linen, hemp, or ramie 
predominating in weight; (453) cloth lists; 
(456 ter) fabrics and fabric strips of astrak- 
han and similar materials, plush, Karakul,and 
similar materials, wool, alpaca, vicuna, and 
the like; (457) certain fabrics of hair, pure 
or mixed with other filaments, the hair pre- 
dominating in weight; (457 bis) transmission 
belts of camel hair; (457 ter) fulled fabrics 
for carpets and furniture, of certain hair, 
pure or mixed, the hair predominating in 
weight 

Certain hard rubber and ebonite manufac- 
tures including: (620 G-I) boards, plates, or 
sheets, dull, polished or granite-colored, of 
rectangular shape; (620 G-2 to 5) rods and 
sticks; (620 G-6) ebonite powder. 

Certain flexible rubber manufactures in- 
cluding: Blocks, solid tires for carriage 
wheels, rough, worked, or finished; (620 K) 
articles of flexible rubber, gutta-percha, or 
balata, combined or not with other materials, 
such as valves, joints, and washers; (620 L) 
special rubberized fabrics for unset combing 
cards; (620 M) hot water bottles, pillows, 
pneumatic mattresses, cushions, gas bags, hat 
shapes, hat-makers’ bottles, and diaphragms 
of rubber or rubberized fabric with or with- 
out other material; (620 O-2) rubber nipples, 
comforters, breast pumps, bathing and other 
caps, tobacco pouches, infants’ drawers, 
sponge bags, ice bags; (620 Q) billiard cush- 
ions with or without cloth. 

Certain leather manufactures including: 
(478) Gaiters, puttees, and leggings; (487) 
harness-makers’ wares; (488, 488 bis, 489, 489 
bis) industrial articles, parts, and adjuncts 
of natural leather with or without parts of 
artificial or imitation leather. 

The following miscellaneous articles and 
products: (ex 171 bis) Choice wines; (24) 
horsehair; (ex 34) blood albumen; (61) crude 
animal substances for use in medicine or 
perfumery; (64) imitation ivory and tortoise 
shell; (94 ter) powders for creams, puddings, 
entremets, desserts, jellies, and the like, 
without addition of cocoa or chocolate; (ex 
112) volatile oils or essences of rose, jas- 
mine, and bergamot; (ex 115-1) blocks with 
a colophony base, for waxing violin bows, 
packaged for retail sale; (115 bis) tar; (121) 
manna; (ex 144) raffia; (153) dye lichens for 
the manufacture of orchil; (191 bis—2) graph- 


ite in collodial suspension in mineral oil, 
pure or mixed, containing per liter more 
than 5 grams of graphite; (193-3) asphalt 
mastics, manufactured, containing at most 
18 percent of bitumen soluble in carbon 
sulfide and at least 82 percent of calcareous 
matter; (228-2) metallic arsenic; (287) in- 
digo pastel, “indigue,” washing blue in 
tablets and balls; (288) crude woad paste; 
(ex 350 B) bottles, cut, engraved, and the 
like; (ex 522) lawn mowers; (ex 525 G) ma- 
chines for the manufacture of pottery, other 
than for building (china, faience, stoneware, 
household and kitchen crockery); (ex 537-— 
26) curry combs. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
27, May 18, June 1, November 16, 1946, and 
February 15 and May 19, 1947, for previous 
announcements. ) 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Contrels 


Trade Agreement for Exchange of Goods 
With Norway Signed.—A trade agreement be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and Norway, designed 
to increase trade between the two countries 
and to extend all economic activities, was 
signed in Prague on March 20, 1947, accord- 
ing to a report of April 28 from the United 
States Embassy at Oslo. 

Upon approval of the two parties to the 
agreement, it became effective February 13, 
1947, and is to remain in force Until Febru- 
ary 28, 1948. It was provided that the agree- 
ment should continue after February 28, 
1948, if notice has not been given within 1 
month of the date of expiration. 

Both governments agreed to permit the 
importation and exportation of commodi- 
ties in the quantities and values mentioned 
in two annexed lists of goods. If there should 
be possibilities for a more-extended ex- 
change of goods, or if it appears that pay- 
ments cannot be balanced, the two govern- 
ments agreed to enter into discussions rela- 
tive to extending imports and exports or to 
resolving payment difficulties. 

Under the agreement, Czechoslovakia will! 
export to Norway commodities in quantities 
and at values stipulated as follows (crowns 
are Czechoslovak crowns): Knit goods and 
underwear of wool and cotton, 10,000 crowns; 
leather shoes, 17,000 crowns; porcelain and 
crockery, 10,000 crowns; electrical installa- 
tion material, 10,000 crowns; textile machin- 
ery, 12,000 crowns; metal-working machinery, 
15,000 crowns; electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and spare parts, 30,000 crowns; sugar, 
1,000 metric tons; steel-mill products includ- 
ing shipbuilding and boiler materials, pipes, 
and the like, 8,000 metric tons; and a number 
of other commodities including textile mate- 
rials, industrial and technical glass and por- 
celain, nonferrous metals and products, and 
technical and medical equipment. (1 Czech- 
oslovak crown=$0.02.) 

Norway will export to Czechoslovakia the 
following commodities (in metric tons): 
Fresh and frozen herring, 4,000; salt herring, 
4,300; fish oil, 1,500; ilmenite, 5,000; pyrite 
cinders, 30,000; vanadium scoria (content 
20 T. V.), 1,500; pig iron, 1,500; ferrochrome, 
1,500; ferrosilicon, 3,300; zinc, 2,000; and 
other commodities including seaweed and 
algae products, fish glue, minerals and 
stones, pearl essence, and chemicals for phar- 
maceutical and industrial uses. 

Payments are to be settled in accordance 
with the provisions of the payment agree- 
ment between Czechoslovakia and Norway 
which was signed in Oslo on December 13, 
1945. 

It was agreed that, in the event of the 
institution of an international agreement on 
trade and employment to which Czechoslo- 
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vakia and Norway would be parties, the reg- 
ulations in this present agreement would be 
revised as necessary to permit the two coun- 
tries to observe their obligations under the 
international treaty. 

A mixed commission, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the two countries, was formed 
for the purpose of agreeing upon proposals 
concerning alterations or extensions in the 
agreement. This mixed commission was to 
meet upon the requcst of either of the two 
countries, but the request for a meeting must 
contain concrete proposals regarding the 
matters to be discussed 


Ei 
Economic Conditions 


RISE IN COST OF LIVING 


The Department of Industry and 
Commerce has reported that the cost of 
living in Eire reached a new high in May 
and that the rate of increase recorded 
during the February-May quarter was 
the largest since 1943. Based on a July 
1914 figure of 100, the May index num- 
ber for all items was 305, which repre- 
sents an increase of 10 points (3.4 per- 
cent) above the February total. 

Rising prices for beef, mutton, butter, 
potatoes, and tobacco were primarily re- 
sponsible for the increase. The index 
number for food increased 10 points (3.7 
percent) during the quarter, as com- 
pared to 7 points for clothing, and 3 
points (1 percent) for fuel and light. In 
relation to prewar years the index figure 
for all items in May was 76 percent 
greater than that of August 1939, food 
was up 78 percent, clothing had in- 
creased by 93 percent, and fuel and light 
by 67 percent. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Controls Relared on Additional 
Products.—Export licenses are no longer re- 
quired in France for the following products, 
according to Notices to Exporters published 
in the French Journal Officiel on April 28-29, 
and on June 12, 1947. (French tariff num- 
bers in parentheses precede each item) 

Certain chemical products including: (06 
bis) Red or yellow orpiment in powder or 
lumps for industrial use; (010) sulfonic acid; 
(011) natural potassium nitrate; (018) zinc- 
ammonium chloride; (023) aluminum ni- 
tride; (024 and 025) boric acid, (027) man- 
ganese borate; (034) liquid carbonic acid; 
(035) carbonic oxychloride; (040 and 041) 
potessium ferricyanide; (042) potassium sul- 
focyanide; (047) perchlorates; (051) hydro- 
fluoric acid; (051 bis, ter, quater, quinquies, 
052 and 089) fluorides; (053) artificial cryo- 
lite; (054) compressed hydrogen; (059) com- 
pressed and liquefied oxygen; (059 bis) com- 
pressed nitrogen; (059 ter) acetylene, argon, 
neon; (061) sodium peroxide; (067) glycerc- 
phosphoric acid and _ glycerophosphates; 
(072) sulfur chloride; (080) sodium hypo- 
sulfite; (084) aluminum hydrate; (085) 
aluminum chloride; (088 and 688 bis) am- 
monia and potassium alums; (097 bis) bar- 
ium hydrate; (098) barium dioxide; (0108) 
calcium chloride; (0109) calcium hydride; 
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(0110 quater) cadium sulfoselenide; (0110 
quinquies) cadmium lithopones; (0118) pure 
cobalt oxides (including zaffers and smalts) ; 
(0119 and 0120) cobalt salts; (0121) copper 
carbonate (blue and green saunders); (0125) 
copper sulfocyanide; (0126 and 0127) tin 
oxide; (0128) tin chloride; (0129) iron chlo- 
rides and perchlorides; (0130-7) iron oxides, 
alkalized, for purifying gas; (0141 and 0142) 
dioxide (peroxide) of manganese; (0147) 
molybdic acid and molybdates; (0172) vana- 
dium oxide (vanadic acid) and vanadates; 
(0243) hydrochloric ether; (0244 bis) oxalyl- 
acetic ether; (0249) diethylmalonylurea (ve- 
ronal) (diethylbarbituric acid); (0277 bis) 
phenolphthalein; (0278) veratrole; (0356) 
glycyrrhiza or ammonia glycyrrhizate; (0380 
ter) artificial sour water for tanneries 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY AT Low EBB 


Business in Hong Kong is practically 
at a standstill, the American Consulate 
General reports, and many traders are 
adopting a wait-and-see attitude. 

With heavy depreciation of the Chi- 
nese currency, control of foreign ex- 
change by the Hong Kong Government, 
and an overstocked position in many 
consumer’s items, imports of United 
States merchandise are expected to be 
curtailed inasmuch as consumption in 
the colony is relatively insignificant and 
conditions are not favorable for the sale 
of foreign goods in South China, for 
which Hong Kong is normally a distri- 
bution center. Trade circles in Hong 
Kong do not have an optimistic view re- 
garding the near future, and a slump 
before the end of the current year is 
widely predicted. 


India and Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ports of Entry to Be Specified on Import 
Licenses.—A notice recently issued by the 
Import Trade Controller in Calcutta 
that all import licenses issued hereafter will 
specify the ports entry for which the 
licenses will be valid. The following licenses 
are exempted from this 
which expired on June 30 and are revalidated 
for a further period; (2) licenses issued for 
orders placed by importers under Open Gen- 
eral Licenses VII and VIII 

Licenses issued under the exemptions men- 
tioned above and any fresh licenses already 
issued will continue to be valid for importing 
into any of the ports of Pakistan and India. 
All applications made import 
licenses should specify the ports to which the 
importer wishes to import the goods for 
which the license is applied 

Pakistan to Continue Indian Trade Regula- 
tions.—Official sources in the newly created 
dominions of Pakistan and India state that a 
‘ effective until March 


state: 


yrrder: (1) Licenses 


hereafter for 


“stand-still agreement 
31, 1948, provides that 
(1) Pree trade will 
and Pakistan; 
(2) Pakistan will continue to use the tariff 
rates and import controls in effect on the 
date of independence; 


exist between India 


(3) Pakistan will honor import licenses 
and revalidations which were issued by the 
interim government prior to the date of in. 
dependence. 

New licenses for importing merchandise 
into Pakistan during the period July 1 t 
December 31, 1947, will be issued by the Con. 
troller of Imports at Karachi 

Articles Released from Export Control. 
list of 46 commodities, including many kinds 
of chemicals, drugs, textiles, leather and 
other items which have been subject to ex. 
port control, may now be exported freely and 
without restriction 


lran 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


No Import License Required for Samples 
and Gifts——Samples and gifts imported into 
Iran, including those brought by travelers, 
may be cleared through customs without an 
import license, by decree No. 35998, approved 
by the Council of Ministers in January 1947 
and published in the Bulletin of the Bank 
Melli Iran, No. 85 (December 1946—January 
1947) 

In each case, the cost of goods must not 
exceed 1,000 rials ($31.25), nor must any one 
person receive gifts totaling more than 2,000 


rials in a year 


+ 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


Possible Simplification of Tax System 
Preliminary Collection of Data All business- 
men and industrialists in Mexico were re- 
quired by a presidential decree, issued on 
July 29 and published in the Diario Oficial on 
August 9, 1947, to submit to the Ministry of 
Finance during the month of August a state- 
ment of the total of their gross revenues ob- 
tained during the year 1946 and the first half 
of 1947. The purpose of the decree is to 
enable the Government to study the possi- 
bility of eliminating the stamp tax on sales, 
receipts, and possibly the Federal District 
luxury sales tax, substituting therefor a gen- 
tax that would not require the issu- 


ance of documents not ordinarily used in 


eral sales 


business 

A discussion of business taxation in Mex- 
ico will be found in the International Refer- 
ence Service report “Establishing a Business 
in Mexico,”’ Vol. 3, No. 51, November 1946 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exemptions From Pro- 
Under July 11, 1947 De- 
cree Special rule covering certain ek- 
emptions from the provisions of the Mexican 
Decree of July 11, 1947, which temporarily 
uspended importation of certain relatively 
ued by the Na 


Special Rules o7 
hibited Importation 


nonessential items were is 


tional 


Commission for the Control of Im- 
August 1 and became effective 
on the date of publication in the Diario 
Oficial, August 16, 1947 These rules were 
issued pursuant to the Commission’s power 
to establish special rules for the articles 
included in this (the July 11) decree 
destined for frontier zones and free zones, 


portations on 


as well as for importations pursuant to laws 
establishing exemptions.” (For full details 
of the July 11 decree, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 19, 1947, pages 20-22.) 
The rules deal with free zones and dis- 
officers; 


tricts; diplomatic and _ consular 
foreign tourists and visitors (visitantes); 
repatriates, braceros (Mexican workers 
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the United States under special contracts), 
colonists, working immigrants and deported 
rsons; persons in transit; other travelers; 
residents of Mexican border cities; and the 
Mexico-United States Commission for the 
Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

A translation of the most important of 
these rules (numbered as in the original 
resolutions) follows: 

1. Free Zones and Districts: The prohibi- 
tions of the afore-mentioned Decree do not 
apply to merchandise imported into the free 
zones of the Territories of Northern and 
southern Lower California, the partial free 
zone of the State of Sonora, or the free 
gone of the Territory of Quintana Roo; nor 
do they apply to merchandise imported into 
the Free Ports of Coatzacoalcos, Veracruz; 
Salina Cruz, Oaxaca; or Topolobampo, 
Sinaloa. 

lI. Tourists Domiciled Abroad: The sys- 
tem which prevailed before the Decree of 
July 9 will continue to be effective, except 
for automobiles brought into the country by 
tourists. Tourists may not transfer, sell, 
make over, or leave in Mexico by any other 
device an automobile covered by a Tem- 
porary Import Permit. When from for- 
tuitous circumstances or force majeure they 
are obliged to leave their vehicles in Mexico, 
they must prove their need before the Na- 
tional Commission for the Control of Im- 
portations, applying to it in person or 
through a third person who represents them 
legally, for permission for the automobile 
to leave Mexico within a period of 6 months 
counted from the date the tourist entered 
Mexico 
shall instruct all the Customhouses of the 
Republic so that in all documentation cor- 
responding to the Temporary Import Permits 
for the automobiles that tourists bring, the 
latter shall be notified of the foregoing and 
shall understand the obligations to which 
they are subject 

This same rule shall apply to the persons 
who enter the country under the classifica- 
tion of “Visitors” (Visitantes) 

IV. Automobiles Imported Temporarily Be- 
fore the Prohibition: The automobiles which, 
prior to the effective date of the Decree of 
July 9, 1947, were imported temporarily into 
the country, shall require in each case, in 
order to remain in Mexico definitively, the 
prior permission of the National Commission 
for the Control of Importatons, To this end, 
interested persons must direct their appli- 
cations to the aforesaid Commission before 
August 15, 1947; after this date no applica- 
tions of this nature will be considered 
X. Persons in Transit The franchises 
granted to persons in transit before the ef- 
fective date of the Decree of July 9, 1947, 
will continue to be effective, except those 
relative to the importation of refrigerators, 
washing machines, and radio receivers. The 
temporary importation (in transit) of auto- 
mobiles that they bring with them will’ be 
permitted 
Interested persons must prove to the satis- 
faction of the Customs Administrator that 
they acquired such article or articles before 
May 18, 1947. The Customs offizers are em- 
powered to permit the importation under 
franchise of such articles, with the obliga- 
ion of reporting through the General Head 
Office of Customs, to the National Commis- 
sion for the Control of Importations, the 
franchises granted, the reports being accom- 
panied in each case by the documentation 
on Which they based themselves in granting 
the permission 
XIII. Residents of Mexican Border Cities 

A. Automobiles: 

1. Persons interested in definitively im- 
porting automobiles which entered 
Mexico before the Decree of July 
9, 1947, went into effect must: 


September 6, 1947 


The General Head Office of Customs: 


a. Request the corresponding permis- 
sion from the National Commis- 
sion for the Control of Importa- 
ticns; 

b. Prove that they are actually resi- 
dents of a Mexican border zone; 

c. Prove the ownership of the auto- 
mobile in question; 

d. Prove that the date of entry into 
the Mexican border zone of the 
automobile in question was prior 
to the effective date of the Decree 
of July 9, 1947; 

e. Pay the corresponding import 
duties, on October 15, 1947, at the 
latest. 


The applicants to whom the National Com- 
mission for the Control of Importations 
grants permission definitively to import ve- 
hicles, who fail to make the corresponding 
payment mentioned in paragraph (e) within 
the time limit set, shall be subject to the 
confiscation of the vehicles in question by 
the respective Custom-house. 


2. With respect to automobiles which 
have entered border cities and zones 
after the effective date of the Decree 
of July 9, 1947, they shall be per- 
mitted to remain in these cities and 
zones only when the owners thereof 
have previously obtained permission 
from the National Commission for 
the Control of Importations, having 
fulfilled the requirements of Ar- 
ticles 4 and 5 of the afore-men- 
tioned Decree. Offenders shall be 
subject to the appropriate sanctions, 
and the Custom-houses shall re- 
quire the cooperation of the respec- 
tive municipal authorities in order 
to prevent the operation of such 
vehicles. 


B. Foodstuffs: Custom-houses may permit 
residents of border cities to introduce fresh 
fruits and other foodstuffs on the pro- 
hibited list in the Decree of July 9, 1947, 
only if such foods are for the personal con- 
sumption of the resident, are in small 
quantities, and provided that interested 
persons prove, to the satisfaction of the 
Customs-house, that they are residents. 
C. Clothing for Personal Use: Authoriza- 
tion may also be given the said residents 
to import clothing, with the stipulation 
that it be in small quantities, and neces- 
sary for their personal use, and that the 
persons concerned prove their residence to 
the satisfaction of the Customs authori- 
ties. This franchise, however, shall be in 
effect only until October 15, 1947 
D. Cases in Which Permission Shall be 
Refused: Customs officials shall refuse the 
franchise referred to in points B and C 
under this section in the case of persons 
notoriously known to dedicate themselves 
to the systematic importation of these 
articles for commercial purposes, or in the 
benefit of third persons dedicated to com- 
mercial activities 
Bananas: Fired Export Duty Established .— 
A decree published in the Mexican Diario 
Oficial of July 26, 1947, effective July 1, 1947, 
establishes fixed export duties on bananas as 


follows: Export duty 
in pesos 


Tariff No. Description 


24-55 Fresh bananas, whatever num- 

ber of bananas per bunch 

(100 gross kilograms) __---- 3.25 
24-56 Fresh bananas, packed in cases 

manufactured in Mexico 

(100 gross kilograms) . a0 
24-57 Fresh bananas, packed in cases 


manufactured in foreign 
countries (100 gross kilo- 
grams) _-_- pas sicoiaiae 3.25 


Prior to the issuance of this decree, the 
export duty was assessed according to a table 


of prices and taxes established by a decree 
of January 20, 1943. The 1943 decree insti- 
tuted the procedure of announcing current 
prices quarterly, such to be based upon the 
average price obtained abroad during the 
preceding quarter. 

Bones, Unprocessed: Fired Export Duty up 
to September 30, 1947.—Circular telegram 
301-I-31405, published in the Mexican Diario 
Oficial of August 2 and effective August 1, 
1947, establishes for the period ending 
September 30, 1947, a fixed export duty of 10 
centavos per gross kilogram on unprocessed 
bones (export tariff No. 15-70). 

Establishment of Special Customhouse in 
Torreon to Handle Air Traffic-——A decree pub- 
lished in the Mexican Diario Oficial of 
August 2, 1947, and effective the same day, 
establishes a special customhouse in the city 
of Torreon, State of Coahuila, for the purpose 
of serving international air traffic. 

In the Diario Oficial of August 8, 1947, the 
airport in Torreon, Coahuila, was designated 
as a site for the entrance and departure of 
international air traffic. Appropriate Gov- 
ernment agencies were directed to set up all 
necessary customs, migration, and health 
services. 

Extension of Import Permit Exemption for 
Certain Commodities Exemption from the 
requirement of import permits in Mexico for 
the following commodities has been extended 
through September 30, 1947: 


Tariff No. Description 

3.92.00 Wash basins, sinks, tubs, and drink- 
ing fountains of enameled iron, 
the weight of each exceeding 5 
kilograms, not including attached 
faucets and water pipes. 

Bathtubs of enameled iron, each 
weighing more than 70 kilograms, 
not including attached faucets 
and water pipes. 

Mixtures of ethers and alcohols used 
in manufacturing paints and 
varnishes. 

Lacquers, polishes, dyes, and pig- 
ments for shoes and _ leather, 
without either alcohol or ether 
base and weighing, with imme- 
diate container, not more than 5 
kilograms. 

Varnishes and paints prepared with 
a base of alcohol or ether in any 
kind of container. 

Varnishes and paints, prepared, 
weighing, with immediate con- 
tainer, up to 5 kilograms, not 
specified. 

Varnishes 


3.92.03 


6.03.93 


6.61.01 


6.61.21 


6.61.29 and paints, prepared, 
weighing, with immediate con- 
tainer, more than 5 kilograms, 
not specified. 

Stoves and heaters, not electric, 
when the weight of each is more 
than 40 kilograms but not more 
than 150 kilograms. 


[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 17, 
1947, for announcement of extension through 
June 30, 1947, of 13 tariff classifications. The 
remaining 5 not listed herein are included 
in the list of suspended imports which ap- 
pears in the FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 19, 1947, pages 21, 22, and 23.] 

Fresh Pineapple: Exemption from Export 
Duty.—aA decree published in the Mexican 
Diario Oficial of July 26, 1947, effective July 
1, exempts fresh pineapple (tariff classifica- 
tion No. 24-58) from export duty. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
2, 1947, for announcement of exemption from 
export tax.] 


8.52.21 





Exports of rosin from Honduras in 
1946 were more than eight times as large 
as in 1945, the amounts being 1,671,694 
and 199,232 pounds, respectively. 
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Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs-Union Agreement With Belgium- 
Luzemburg Enacted into Law in the Nether- 
lands; Tariff Schedule Not Yet Effective— 
The bill concerning the Customs Union Agree- 
ment between the Netherlands and the Bel- 
gium-Luxemburg Economic Union was signed 
on August 12, 1947, by Queen Wilhelmina 
of the Netherlands, according to an airgram 
of that date from the American Embassy at 
The Hague. The two Houses of the Neth- 
erlands Parliament had passed the legisla- 
tion unanimously on July 2 and July 30, 
respectively. The Belgian and Luxemburg 
Parliaments also had passed the necessary 
legislation—Luxemburg on July 2, 1947, and 
the Lower Chamber in Belgium on July 3 
and the Senate on August 12, 1947. Ratifi- 
cations of the agreement were expected to 
be exchanged by all three countries before 
the end of August 1947. The tariff schedule 
of the Union, called Benelux, would then 
become effective as of November 1, 1947. 

A more detailed report on the Benelux 
Union will appear in an early issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
26, 1947, for a previous announcement) .] 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Exchange and F inance 


Philippine Revenues to Reach All-Time 
High.—It appears certain on the basis of pre- 
liminary returns that revenues of the Philip- 
pine Government for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1947, will be the largest in Philip- 
pine history and considerably in excess 
the most optimistic official predictions 

Certified collections at Manila had totaled 
144,014,000 pesos by July 30, 1947, including 
only a portion of receipts due from’ the 
Provinces and none of the earnings of Gov- 
ernment-owned corporations, or receipts 
from extraordinary sources. In the final ac- 
counting, therefore, total revenues will ex- 
ceed materially the present figure 

The schedule of collections as of the end of 
July is as follows: 


Customs and Internal Revenue Collec- 
tions, Manila, July 1, 1946, to June 30, 


1947 


In 1,000 pesos 
Total revenue- 144,014 


Revenue from taxation - 141, 731 


Licenses, business and occupa- 


tion taxes. 47, 440 
Excise taxes 
Domestic products- 9,195 
Imported products 43, 025 
Income taxes_- 18, 602 
Import duties- 15, 978 
Documentary stamp tax: 
Customs _-_-_-- ; 916 
Internal revenue F 2,314 
Estate, inheritance, and gift tax- 1, 950 
Other ? . ag ‘ 2,311 
Incidental revenue (fines and for- 
feitures } ; = 434 


Earnings and other credits 
‘One peso =US$0.50. 
Includes franchise tax, war profits tax, 

residence tax, tonnage dues, and charges for 

forest products 


1, 849 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Authorization for Export of Logs and 
Flitches Extended Indefinitely——The export 
of veneer or peeler logs Nos. 1 and 2, and 
flitches with a thickness and width of not 
less than 8 inches, has been authorized for 
an indefinite period, by Executive order 
This order amends one previously issued 
which authorized exports for a trial period 
of 3 months beginning July 15, 1947 

See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
5, 1947, p. 18.] 


July 


Colonv of 
Sin eapore 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Goods from United States: Permits Sus- 
Import permits on goods from the 
United States have been temporarily 
pended, pending clarification of future 
policy, according to a cablegram from the 
U. S. Consulate General at Singapore, dated 
August 23, 1947. Exceptions will be made 
only when essentiality and extreme urgency 
can be proved 


South Korea 


Economic Conditions 


vended 


sus- 


The number of new enterprises, with 
invested capital, established in the six 
largest cities of South Korea during the 
period August 15, 1945, to December 31 
1946, is shown in the 
table prepared by the Chosun Bank, 
Seoul, Korea. Trading, public work and 
construction occupy the first and second 
positions, with commerce, and machines 
and tools, third and fourth places, re- 
spectively. It appears that mining, 
fishery, and agriculture and forestry did 
not attract new capital: this condition 
is reportedly attributed to lack of facili- 
ties in these enterprises 


accompanying 


Corporations Veacly Mstahlished i) 
South horea, twagust 75 
1949 to December 381. 19356 


pal (ities of 


Mact 82,4 | 
Put . 

l ‘ 124 W 
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The average paid-up capital of each 


company was 1,316,000 Korean won 


(“won” being the currency unit) , and 
the average amount of authorized capj. 
tal was 4,400,000 won. To date, no offi. 
cial rate of exchange has been estab. 
lished for the won. 

The value, in Korean won, of foreign 
trade by commodity groups and by coun. 
tries, for the last 10 months of 1946, ig 
shown in the following tables extracted 
from the Monthly Statistical Review of 
the Bank of Chosun 


Foreign 
Groups, March 


Value of Trade by Commodity 


December 1946 


In Korean w 
It I I 

Imports 

1,166 | 46,081.49 

M ctured S64, 937 x cantee 
Manu red i 3 41. 298 
Crude materials B11, 735 
Semimanufacture 1,844,363 | 34,953 ax 
I hed 1 l 1 420 31, 112 4a 

| i Ys 16S, 200. ¢ 


Trade 
December 


Value of Foreign 
Vare hi 


by Countries. 
1946 


In Korean w 


Union of South 
Africa 
Economic Conditions 


Trade in the Union of South Africa at 
midyear 1947 lost the exuberant quality 
which had been so much in evidence up 
to the 1946, to the 
American consulate at Mer- 
during the 


end of according 
Pretoria 
chants ordered excessively 
period of shortages, resulting in a grow- 
ing accumulation of goods. Meanwhile 
in the cost of living 
left many with less money to 


spend on household and apparel items 


the continuing rise 


groups 


Consequently, shoppers are resisting 
out-of-line prices and are spending 
their money more cautiously. Mer- 


chants in turn are restricting their pur- 
chases while overloaded inventories of 
soft and semidurable goods are being 
worked off. Recent well-advertised sales 
featuring price reductions on women’s 
clothing and other items, which either 
were overbought or priced out of line 
with their quality, are evidence of the 
necessity of mark-downs in order W 
move goods. But the fact that goods 
can be sold when prices are “right 
points to a continuing demand for mer- 
chandise which meets the means and 
the value views of consumers. 
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Demand for durable and capital goods 
js still far from satisfied. Commodities 
for which requirements have not been 
filled and probably will not be met for 
some time included industrial machin- 
ery for the expansion of plants already 
established and for the new manufac- 
turing plants which are being set up in 
the Union, railway rolling stock, ma- 
chinery for road building, telephone- 
exchange equipment and telephones, 
electrical equipment, steel, tin plate and 
cement. 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Most of the manufacturing industries 
are operating at a high level. Indeed in 
many cases only the shortages of ma- 
terial and equipment are holding up ex- 
pansion. The primary iron and steel in- 
dustry is working to the limit of its 
present capacity. Fabricators of second- 
ary steel products are as fully engaged as 
supplies from domestic mills and the lim- 
ited quantity of imports will permit. 
Output of the automobile assembly plants 
rose continuously during the second 
quarter of this year, but the demand can- 
not be met. 
£3,000,000 program for plant expansion 
and new manufacturing projects is not 
expected to be completed until the middle 
of 1948 because of the delay in getting 
industrial equipment from overseas. Tire 
production has expanded with the recent 
opening of a new plant, and manufactur- 
ers expect production to keep up easily 
with the South African demand from 
now on. 

Retrenchment has been necessary in 
several industries making soft goods. In 
the shoe industry, supplies of the domes- 
tic product have exceeded demand. Sev- 
eral factories have closed down, and the 
majority of others are working part 
time. The war stimulated a considerable 
expansion in the industry when consumer 
purchasing power increased, imports 
were almost unobtainable, and the larger 
firms were manufacturing to fill mili- 
tary orders. A number of smaller firms 
which entered the field were able to 
thrive. Now the market is not large 
enough for all Moreover, imported 
shoes which are popular with South Af- 
ricans are again becoming available, cut- 
ting down some share of the market 
which the domestic manufacturers for- 
merly supplied. What is regarded as an 
inevitable postwar readjustment is now 
taking place in the industry. In the 
women’s garment industry, production 
has started to lag, as a result of renewed 
competition from overseas. Here too 
manufacture in the Union expanded very 
considerably during the war when im- 
ports declined rapidly. Furniture sales 
have probably passed the postwar peak, 
and furniture factories have some part- 
time employment. 


September 6, 1947 


In the chemical industry a 


EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRY 


Reduced working staffs and part-time 
employment in the shoe, garment, and 
furniture industries are the first definite 
signs of unemployment in the Union. 
Shortages of farm and mine labor and 
of skilled workers in other industries 
still persist. The Public Service has also 
been handicapped by lack of staff. 

Curtailment of production in the shoe 
and wearing-apparel industries has been 
the subject of considerable comment in 
the Union. It is generally conceded that 
the unemployment is the result of post- 
war readjustment in which contributing 
factors are competition from overseas, 
expanded domestic manufacturing de- 
veloped under wartime stimulation, the 
more selective choices of a buyer’s mar- 
ket, and the rising cost of living. 

A number of indications point to de- 
mands for increased wages. White min- 
ers have officially announced that they 
intend to approach employers for an 
increase of wages and a reduction in 
working hours. Building workers in the 
southern Transvaal and in Natal have 
also given notice that they will make 
similar demands. The claims of rail- 
way maintenance workers for larger 
bonus payments are now under investi- 
gation. 

Cost oF LIVING 


The cost of living is still rising. The 
strong upward movement which was 
noted in the first quarter persisted in 
the months of April and May. At the 
end of the first quarter the retail price 
index stood at 138.6 (1938=100), moved 
up to 139.3 in April and to 139.9 in May. 

This situation prompted the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Cabinet subcommittee 
to follow the trend of the cost of living. 
It also caused a number of groups, in- 
cluding local chambers of commerce, the 
trade unions, and women’s organizations 
to protest the high and increasing living 
costs. 

GOLD DEVELOPMENTS 


Gold production in the Transvaal gold 
mines is recovering from the effects of 
the first quarter’s jurisdictional strike of 
white underground workers. Output in 
May at 1,007,456 fine ounces was the 
highest monthly total for the year. Ef- 
fects of the strike, however, are reflected 
in the figures for the first 5 months when 
production was 4,276,290 fine ounces val- 
ued at £35,380,580 ($141,500,000). This 
is a 12 percent drop from the amount 
produced in the first 5 months of 1946 
when operations had been interrupted for 


a brief period by an identical intraunion 


factional dispute. 

Aside from the loss in working revenue 
caused by the jurisdictional strike, the 
gold industry continues to suffer from the 
spiralling tendency of working costs. 
Factors contributing to higher working 
costs are the increased cost of supplies 


and equipment, lower production per 
manshift, larger payments to white work- 
ers for increased cost-of-living allow- 
ances, and expenditures on development. 
programs deferred during the war years. 

The announcement on June 5, 1947, 
that three more leases had been granted 
in the Orange Free State gold field re- 
sults in seven being the total number of 
leases thus far approved by the Govern- 
ment in this area. Probably no other 
gold field in the world has been given 
such a thorough preliminary investiga- 
tion by geophysical and geological sur- 
veys and by diamond drilling. Arrange- 
ments are now being made for facili- 
ties to open up the field. An agree- 
ment has been reached by the mining 
companies and the South African Rail- 
ways for tHe construction of a branch 
line into the field. This work has been 
started, but because of the shortage of 
rails it is not expected that the line will 
be in operation until some time in 1948. 
Arrangements have also been made for 
providing steam-generated electric 
power by the end of this year. The Gov- 
ernment is cooperating in supplying 
water from the Vaal River which may be 
available by 1949. 

The Chairman of the Anglo-American 
Corporation of South Africa, Ltd., has 
estimated that in 6 or 7 years when the 
Orange Free State mines are opened up 
they will produce £50,000,000 ¢$200,000,- 
000) worth of gold each year. 


DIAMOND SITUATION 


Sales of gem and industrial diamonds 
in 1946 reached a record value of nearly 
£30,000,000, almost all of which were ef- 
fected during the first 9 months of the 
year. Since October 1946 the diamond 
market has been quiet. Sales for 1947 
are expected to be considerably less than 
the preceding year’s record. 

A reduction in the demand for gem 
stones has been responsible for a lower- 
ing of wage rates in the diamond-cutting 
industry. In March about 300 members 
of the Diamond Workers’ Union (cutters, 
sawyers, and polishers) went on strike 
against the decision of employers to re- 
duce wages by 33'3 percent. They re- 
turned to work in April after accepting 
a wage cut of 25 percent. 


COAL MINING 


The coal-mining industry remains 
fully occupied in its efforts to satisfy the 
demand for domestic consumption and 
for export. Coal producers are capable 
of increasing their output, but the rail- 
ways are unable to handle larger ton- 
nages because of the persistent shortage 
of freight cars. The railways have in- 
deed been hard pressed to supply the 
demand of power station and other do- 
mestic users whose consumption is now 
at the winter season peak. After the re- 
quirements of South African users have 








been taken care of, only a limited amount 
of railway rolling stock is available to 
carry export coal from the pit head to 
the seaports. No increase in exports 
from the Union is likely this year to al- 
leviate the coal shortages in Europe and 
elsewhere. 


OTHER MINERALS 


Brisk demand prevails in export mar- 
kets for asbestos, chrome, manganese, 
copper, corundum, platinum, and vermic- 
ulite. There is oversea demand for all 
grades of manganese produced. A note- 
worthy feature of the recent mineral 
trade is the great increase in exports of 
vermiculite, largely to the United States. 
Exports of this mineral have risen from 
255 short tons in the first quarter of 1946 
to 1,259 short tons for the corresponding 
period in 1947, an advance of nearly 500 
percent. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The railways are moving traffic as 
promptly as they can with numerically 
inadequate and war-worn equipment. 
Large rolling-stock orders have been 
placed in the United Kingdom, in Can- 
ada, and with domestic companies, but 
deliveries from oversea will take time 
and in the Union there are only limited 
manufacturing-assembly facilities. The 
problem of internal transportation was 
aggravated by the “go-slow” strike of 
equipment maintenance workers which 
started in the latter part of March in 
protest against the Government’s refusal 
to grant additional bonus payments. 
The go-slow policy was discontinued in 
the latter part of April when the workers 
agreed to await the outcome of a Gov- 
ernment-appointed commission of in- 
quiry. 

Shipping companies are now compet- 
ing for in-bound and out-bound car- 
goes. Some American vessels are return- 
ing to the United States with ballast or 
very light cargoes. Part of this surplus 
space is attributed not to actual lack of 
cargo offering but to the inability of the 
railways to move bulk export products, 
especially manganese and chrome, which 
are awaiting shipment to the docks. At 
Port Elizabeth and until quite recently 
at Durban the harbors have been con- 
gested, shortages of freight cars for in- 
land transport holding up the discharge 
of in-bound cargoes. 


United Kingdom 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gifts of Foodstuffs Exempt from Duty.— 
The United Kingdom Government has an- 
nounced that effective July 25 gift food par- 
cels from abroad will be admitted into the 
United Kingdom without payment of cus- 
toms duties provided that they comply with 
the general conditions set out for bona fide 
gifts and that the parcels contain foodstuffs 
only. 
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Office of Technical Services Issues Bibliography and Index 


Approximately 2,500 reports of re- 
search on wartime technical problems 
sponsored by the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development are now avail- 
able to the public, according to a Bibliog- 
raphy and Index published August 8 by 
the Office of Technical Services, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The items listed in the Bibliography 
and Index comprise all of the numbered 
reports published by OSRD between 1941 
and 1945 which are no longer held confi- 
dential in the interests of military secur- 
ity. Single copies of the reports have 
been placed on file with OTS which in 
turn sells photostat or microfilm copies 
of them to the public at approximate 
cost of reproduction. 

Edited by W. Kenneth Lowry, who 
heads OTS’s Reference Service Section, 
the Bibliography and Index is divided 
into three parts. 

Part I consists of a bibliography which 
cites author, title, and the price of photo- 
stat and microfilm copies of each report. 
It also makes reference to the page num- 
ber of the “Bibliography of Scientific and 
Industrial Reports” (an OTS publication 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents for $10 a year) where an ab- 
stract of each report may be found. 


Part II is a cross-reference list which 
correlates the OSRD code number and 
OTS number for each report. 

Part III is an author and subject jp. 
dex to part I. It contains about 10,099 
references and cross references, 

The Bibliography and Index Will great. 
ly facilitate access to the documents 
for businessmen, technicians, and scien. 
tists, according to Mr. Lowry. The 2509 
reports listed comprise a large part of 
the work of OSRD during the war years 
to solve national defense problems jp 
medicine, chemistry, metallurgy, engj. 
neering, aeronautics, electronics, person. 
nel training, and several other major 
fields. Although many of OSRD’s re. 
search projects were related to Specific 
wartime needs, much of the materig 
finds practical application for peacetime 
production in private industry, Mr. Lowry 
said. 

Orders for the Bibliography and Inder 
(PB-78000; OSRD Reports — Bibliog. 
raphy and Inder; multilith copy, % 
cents; 109 pages) should be addressed to 
the Office of Technical Services, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C, 
and should be accompanied by check or 
money order, payable to the Treasurer 
of the United States 





Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fuel-Oil and Diesel-Oil Import Quotas 
Fired for Second Half of 1947.—Import quotas 
of 98,000 tons of fuel oil and 3,000 tons of 
Diesel oil have been established in Uruguay 
for the second half of 1947, according to a 
decree of July 9, 1947, published in the Diario 
Oficial of August 4, 1947 

The fuel oil and Diesel oil imported under 
the above quotas are exempt, respectively 
from the surcharges of 0.0015 peso per kilo- 
gram and 0.015 peso per kilogram, established 
on May 19, 1939 

Thes above quotas will be divided pro- 
portionally between A. N.C. A. P. (Adminis- 
tracion Nacional de Combustibles, Alcohol y 
Portland) and the companies which have 
requested a share of the quotas, 
of their 1946 sales 

|For announcement of the previous quotas 
on fuel and Diesel oil, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 17, 1946; for announce- 
ment of quotas of combustibles for the first 
half of 1947, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of April 5, 1947; and for announcement of 
decree of May 19, 1939, see COMMERCE REPORTS 
of June 24, 1939.] 


on the basis 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Customs Facilities Established.—The 
Venezuelan Government has established new 
customs facilities at Cardon and the Bay of 
Amuay, both on the western coast of Para- 
guana Peninsula, and at the Bay of Care- 


nero, on the southern coast of the Paria 
Peninsula 

These facilities were established under the 
provisions of decrees Nos. 570, 571, and 572 
dated June 19, 1947, and approved by the 
National Constituent Assembly on the same 
date. The decrees were published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of June 23, 1947 

The customs offices on the Paraguana 
Peninsula, which will be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the customhouse of Las Piedras, 
have been established to take care of the 
industrial activity and the anticipated ex- 


pansion of imports and exports resulting 
from the construction of oil refineries on 
the peninsula. The customs offices at the 
Bay of Carenero, under the jurisdiction of 
the customhouse at Guiria intended to 
facilitate the exportation of iron ore from 
mines being developed at San Felix 
Pharmaceutical Review of Licenses In- 
augurated.—In the belief that there are 
many pharmaceutical now on sale in 
Venezuela which do not fulfill the require- 
ments of the existing law and regulations 
governing the registration pharmaceutl- 


cals, the Venezuelan Ministry of Health and 
Social Welfare has announced its intention 
to proceed with the review of pharmaceutical 
products registered in Venezuela under Nos 
1 to 100 inclusive 

Notice of the intention of the Ministry 
to review licensed products in the light of 
present conditions was made in resolution 
No. 279 of June 27, 1947 





An order from the South African Rail- 
ways and Harbors Administration for 40 
second-class main-line coaches and 1,200 
drop-sided freight cars has been placed 
with an English firm. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of = 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


“Luxury BUSSES” IN HABANA, CUBA 


The use of “luxury busses” has been 
authorized in Habana, Cuba, to the ex- 
tent of 30 percent of the total number of 
busses on a route. 

The bodies must be all steel, splinter- 
proof, and noninflammable and must be 
equipped with doors that operate auto- 
matically. Therefore most of them must 
be imported; in some cases the bodies 
may be imported for use on chassis 
manufactured domestically. 

The busses may not carry passengers 


in excess of the seating capacity, and the. 


fare may not exceed 10 cents per passen- 
ger, with no transfers permitted. 


Beverages 


SupPLIES OF Hops: EXporTS OF BEER, ALE, 
AND PORTER, EIRE 


It is estimated that all brewers in Eire 
will use about 38,000 hundredweight of 
hops in the brewing season beginning 
October 1, 1947. The consumption of 
hops in the season ending September 30, 
1947, is expected to amount to 30,000 
hundredweight, as compared with 33,000 
hundredweight in the season ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1946. 

The leading Irish brewery reports that 
it carried over from the season ended 
September 30, 1946, stocks of hops equiv- 
alent to the amount required for about 
8 months’ brewings. At the end of the 
present (September 30, 1947), 
there probably will be a like amount.in 
stock. 

Imports of hops into Eire in 1946 to- 
taled 42,438 hundredweight valued at 
£875,964 as compared with 33,650 hun- 
dredweight valued at £665,114 imported 
in 1945. 

In 1946 prewar sources of supply of 
hops were reopened. Of the 42,438 hun- 
dredweight imported, Great Britain sup- 
plied 32660 hundredweight, United 
States, 3,035; Portugal, 600; Czechoslo- 
Vakia, 1,337: France, 367; Yugoslavia, 
523; and Germany, 3,916. 

The demand for hops is now believed 
to be fully met. As the output of Irish 
breweries is currently restricted by lim- 
ited barley stocks and fuel difficulties. 


season 
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there is little prospect of greater demand 
in the immediate future. 

Exports of ale, beer, and porter from 
Eire amounted to 734,341 standard bar- 
rels (1 barrel contains 36 imperial gal- 
lons) valued at £3,604,455 in 1946 as 
compared with 765,156 standard barrels 
valued at £3,614,689 in 1945. The bulk of 
the exports was consigned to the United 
Kingdom. 


AUSTRALIA’S PRODUCTION OF HOPS AND 
BEER 


Approximately 2,323,340 pounds of 
hops were harvested in Australia in 1947, 
as compared with 1,822,352 pounds in 
1946. The growing of hops in Australia 
is largely concentrated in Tasmania; 
there are small acreages in Victoria and 
Western Australia. 

Despite increased production of hops 
in 1947, Australia still does not produce a 
sufficient quantity to supply brewers’ 
needs, and an undetermined quantity 
will have to be imported. Hops were im- 
ported from the United States in 1946. 
No hops have been imported in 1947, 
although at the beginning of July the 
first applications were pending before 
the Customs (Import Licensing) Regula- 
tions Branch of the Department of Trade 
and Customs. 

Based on the supply situation for other 
materials, the prospects for increased 
beer production in 1947 have been favor- 
able. Barley for malt is reported to be 
plentiful, sugar rationing has ended, and 
the production of most types of bottles, 
stopped by the Amalgamated Engineers’ 
Union strike in late 1946, has been re- 
sumed. 

Production of beer and stout in Aus- 
tralia in the 1945-46 season is estimated 
at 107,248,000 imperial gallons, as com- 
pared with 102,182,000 gallons in the 
1944-45 season and 101,073,000 gallons in 
the 1943-44 season. 


_ ° 
Chemicals 
FERTILIZER SUPPLIES, CANADA 


Canadian imports of fertilizers in the 
5 months January—May 1947 advanced 
in value to $2,921,000 from $2,147,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1946, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

With the objective of attaining self- 
sufficiency in fertilizers, general ap- 
proval has been given by the Canadian 


Senate to a resolution urging develop- 
ment of the Dominion’s mineral de- 
posits, according to a foreign chemical 
publication. Attention has been di- 
rected to recent discoveries of phosphate 
rock in the Saguenay district of Quebec 
and potash in Saskatchewan. 


BRAZIL TO PURCHASE CHILEAN NITRATE 


Provisions for the purchase of Chilean 
nitrate and nonconstruction of synthetic 
nitrogen plants in Brazil are contained 
in an economic agreement between the 
two countries. Chile recently made a 
similar arrangement with Argentina. 


CuBin DISTILLING INDUSTRY 


The Cuban distilling industry faces 
substantial curtailment. Since the be- 
ginning of the recent war, distilleries 
increased from 27 to 67. The industry 
has requested protection from the Gov- 
ernment, but no practical solution to its 
problems appears likely as yet. 


MANUFACTURE OF SUPERPHOSPHATE AND 
SuLFuric Acip, Egypt 


Abu Zaabal & Kafr El Zayat Fertilizer 
& Chemical Co., recently organized in 
Egypt with an initial capital of £E325,000, 
plans to manufacture about 30,000 met- 
ric tons of superphosphate annually, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. Phosphate rock from Upper Egypt 
will be used as raw material. A sulfuric- 
acid plant with a capacity of 400 tons 
weekly will also be established. 


HUNGARIAN INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


The Hungarian chemical industry was 
well occupied in the first quarter of 
1947. Raw materials for a large segment 
of the industry were provided by the 
domestic petroleum group. The fer- 
tilizer branch was active and had many 
orders, while demand for chemicals from 
the dry-cleaning and dyeing industries 
increased considerably in the spring 
season. 


PLASTICS POPULAR IN FRANCE 


For the first time, the 1947 Paris 
(France) Fair devoted an entire section 
to the plastics industry, in which prog- 
ress is indicated. Some plastics are 
manufactured in France, but consider- 
able quantities are imported from the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 

An agent handling a United States 
product stated that the entire quota for 
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the year had been sold during the first 
week of the Fair. Considerable amounts 
were taken by the wine and chemical 
industries. 


IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS, FINLAND 


Finland's imports of fertilizers in 1946 
were valued at 854,000,000 Finnish marks, 
compared with 157,000,000 in 1945, ac- 
cording to Finnish customs statistics. 
(In 1946, 136 Finnish marks=$1, United 
States currency). 


NEW PLANT’S PRODUCTION, INDIA 


The first ammonium sulfate was pro- 
duced in June at the new factory, Ferti- 
lizers and Chemicals, Travancore, India. 
This plant was designed and built under 
the supervision of United States engi- 
neers. Construction began in 1944. 


Use oF SuLFuric Acip, ITALY 


More than 1,000,000 metric tons of sul- 
furic acid were utilized in Italy in 1946, 
the bulk being used in the manufacture 
of agricultural chemicals. Considerable 
difficulty was experienced in mining the 
pyrites. Most of the mines, with the ex- 
ception of those in the Montecatini 
group, were being dewatered, and this 
work is still progressing slowly because 
of inadequate electric power. 


PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Production of ammonium sulfate in 
Japan in the 5 months January-May 
1947 totaled 292,015 metric tons, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. Output of calcium cyanamide 
in the same period was 66,876 tons, and 
that of calcium superphosphate, 220,355 
tons. 


Firm’s INCREASE IN SHARE CAPITAL, 
SWITZERLAND 


Ciba, the leading Swiss chemical and 
pharmaceutical firm, has decided to in- 
crease its share capital from 40,000,000 
to 60,000,000 francs ($9,200,000 to $13,- 
800,000) , according to a foreign chemical 
publication. 


BRITISH FIRM TO SUPERVISE PLANT IN 
HYDERABAD 


Lansil, Ltd., United Kingdom, has 
made arrangements to supervise con- 
struction of a cellulose-acetate plant in 
Hyderabad, according to its annual re- 
port. The British firm will participate 
in the earnings of the Hyderabad com- 
pany. 


U.S. S. R. to SUPPLY RAW MATERIALS TO 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Negotiations are proceeding in Mos- 
cow, U. S. S. R., for the delivery of raw 
materials from the Soviet Union to the 
Czechoslovakian nationalized chemical 
industry during the next 5 years. Ap- 
proximate amounts for the entire period 
will be determined, but specific quanti- 
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Genoese “Scooter Cab” To 
Replace Rickshaw ? 


By Rocer L. HEAcocK, Vice Consul, Genoa 





Production of a new motor vehicle, 
called a “Scooter Cab.” has started in 
Genoa, Italy. Reportedly, the intention 
is to export the cab to Asia with the idea 
that it may partially replace the rickshaw. 

Designed to carry two passengers and 
a driver, the cab has a 4-horsepower 
gasoline motor and travels at a maximum 
speed of 25 miles an hour. The chassis is 
made of pressed steel sheet. electrically 
welded, and the body is of duralumium. 
The cab has three wheels. with balloon 
tires, and weighs 308 pounds. 

\ light motoreycle. or motor scooter. 
produced by the same firm has become 
a popular means of transportation in 
Genoa. Present production at the rate of 
1.100 a month is reported to be far less 
than the demand, and output is expected 
to be increased to 2.000 a month by the 
end of 1947. 

The manufacture of a 3-wheeled pick- 
up truck. limited at present to 150 a 
month, is expected to increase by the end 
of the year 1947 to 1.000 a month. 

While the manufacturing company is 
reported to have the resources to produce 
for an export market, an almost insuper- 
able obstacle is presented by exchange 
regulations. The price of 149,000 lire 
for the scooter does not appear excessive. 
but the artificially low rate of exchange 
brings the price to an equivalent of 


U.S.8250. 





ties will be established for delivery in 
1948. 

In 1948 the U. S. S. R. will export to 
Czechoslovakia 60,000 metric tons of po- 
tassic fertilizers and 5,000 tons of nitrog- 
enous fertilizers. Phenol and phos- 
phates are other materials that will be 
supplied. 


FIRM PLANS EXTENSION, U. K. 


British Glues & Chemicals, Ltd., plans 
a £300,000 program of reconstruction 
and development, according to the com- 


pany’s annual report. The fue] Crisis 
which has delayed deliveries of struc. 
tural materials and plant equipment, has 
retarded increased production and ag. 
gravated shortages of the company’s 
products for both the domestic and over. 
sea markets. 


Construction 


BUDGET FOR COMMUNICATIONS 


The 1948 budget of the Minister of 
Communications (Posts and Telegraph) 
of Colombia has been estimated at more 
than 18,000,000 pesos. For the repair 
and modernization of telegraph lines 
only 1 peso per kilometer has been ayajj. 
able in the past) an estimated 15,000,009 
pesos will be needed. Colombia has 
network of more than 50,000 kilometers 
of telegraph lines. Construction of ap 
additional 2,500 lines is under considera. 
tion, and the sending of young techni. 
cians abroad for specialized training ip 
the administration of modern communi- 
cation systems is being studied. 

An expenditure of 25,000,000 pesos jn 
10 years on post offices and telegraph 
buildings is planned by the Ministry. 
A recently negotiated loan of 4,000,000 
pesos is to be spent for construction. 


Bonp Issue To FINANCE HOTEL Improve- 
MENTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The sale of bonds to finance a program 
of hotel construction in the Dominican 
Republic has been authorized. The 
funds will be used to enlarge the Hotel 
Jaragua in Ciudad Trujillo and to con- 
struct one hotel in Boca Chica and an- 
other in Constanza. The Administra- 
tive Board of State Hotels is in charge 
of the program 

The bond issue, amounting to 850,000 
pesos and known as Bonds for Hotel De- 
velopment—5 percent, will be sold as 
funds are needed. Eighty percent of the 
net income from the hotels will be used 
to amortize the principal and pay inter- 
est on the bonds. 


PLANS FOR AIRPORT, GENOA, ITALY 


Construction of an airport in Genoa 
harbor, Italy, has been approved by the 
Italian Government. The cost of the 
project has been estimated at $10,000, 
000. There is no promise of financial 
support from the Government. It is ex- 
pected that a part of the expense will be 
borne by Genoese capital and that some 
financial assistance may be obtained 
from the United States on a strictly com- 
mercial basis 

The proposed site for the airport is on 
the shore of the bay at Sestri, adjacent 
to the present shore line just beyond the 
eastern end of Genoa harbor. Co2- 
struction of 5 kilograms of moles would 
be required, together with a fill of 200,000 
square meters between the moles and the 
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shore. The runways would be adequate 
for any type of aircraft. From 2 to 3 
year's would be required to complete the 


project. 
FINANCING WATER-SUPPLY SYSTEM, IRAN 


A Government development company 
(Sherkate Emran) has been formed to 
finance the construction of a water-sup- 
ply system for the city of Tehran, Iran. 
The board of directors consists of the 
Minister of Finance and two other offi- 
cials of this Ministry. 

A loan of 450,000,000 rials (1 rial 
$0.031 U. S. currency) has been made by 
the Bank Melli to the Sherkate Emran, 
at 4 percent interest, to finance the lay- 
ing of water pipes. The terms of the 
joan provide for a survey committee (one 
member each from the Bank Melli, the 
Tehran municipality, and the Sherkate 
Emran) to oversee expenditures of funds 
jent by the Bank. 

A bill to authorize the Bank Melli to 
lend money directly to the municipality 
is expected to pass when Parliament con- 
venes, at which time the development 
company will be abolished. Financial 
control of expenditures will be main- 
tained by the Bank. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 
CocoaA-BEAN SITUATION, BRAZIL 


Exports of cocoa beans from Brazil in 
the crop year ended April 30, 1947, 
amounted to 2,199,513 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each. Arrivals totaled 2,361,873 
bags. Exports of cocoa beans from the 
two Brazilian shipping ports of Bahia and 
Ilheus during June 1947 totaled 87,050 
bags, as compared with 21,933 bags in 
June 1946. 

Stocks of cocoa beans held at Bahia at 
the end of June 1947 amounted to 42,578 
bags, as against 218,327 bags at the end 
of June 1946. 

Market conditions and prices of cocoa 
beans were reported to be good in June. 
The principal buyer was the United 
States, taking about 200,000 bags at 
prices varying from 26 to 2814 cents per 
pound c.f. Growers were holding cocoa 
for better prices and refusing to accept 
offers from exporters at 140 cruzeiros 
‘about $7) per arroba of 15 kilograms. 


COFFEE EXPORTS AND SALES, EL SALVADOR 


During June 1947 a total of 9,080 bags, 
of 60 kilograms each, of coffee left Sal- 
vadoran ports, raising the total exports 
since the beginning of the 1946-47 coffee 
year on October 1, 1946, to 848,583 bags 
as compared with 452,547 bags during the 
like period of the 1945-46 coffee year. On 
June 30, 1947, there were 94.421 bags of 
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coffee at Salvadoran ports or at Puerto 
Barrios in Guatemala. On the corre- 
spending date of 1946 stocks of coffee at 
these ports amounted to 306,911 bags. 
Recent estimates place the total 1946-47 
Salvadoran coffee crop at approximately 
920,000 bags. 

During June 1947 registered sales of 
coffee from the 1946-47 crop amounted to 
30,620 bags. During June 1946 sales 
totaled 219,601 bags, and as of June 30, 
1947, total sales of coffee from the 1946- 
47 crop exceeded by 141,531 bags the 
total sales from the 1945-46 coffee crop. 
It was estimated that about 53,285 bags 
remained unsold on June 30, 1947. 


TEA PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Of the total area planted to tea on es- 
tates in Java and Sumatra, Netherlands 
Indies, before the war (approximately 
342,000 acres) 86,000 to 99,000 acres will 
have to be partially or entirely replanted, 
197,000 to 222,000 acres will have to be 
low-pruned, and 25,000 to 37,000 acres 
will require normal pruning when the 
estates are recovered by the operating 
companies. These estimates are based 
on the assumption that prior to their 
recovery the estates will suffer no fur- 
ther damage. 

It is estimated that the annual capacity 
of the tea factories, which were intact at 
the time of the Japanese capitulation, 
was about 77,000,000 pounds. Within 
3 years after the estates are reoccupied 
this capacity could be raised to between 
176,000,000 and 198,000,000 pounds. 

Tea production during 1947 is not ex- 
pected to exceed 2,200,000 pounds. As- 
suming that all tea estates in Java and 
Sumatra will be returned to the operat- 
ing companies before the close of 1947 
and that reasonably favorable conditions 
will prevail, tea production during the 
next 5 years is estimated as follows: 1948, 
22,000,000 to 33,000,000 pounds; 1949, 
66,000,000 to 77,000,000 pounds; 1950, 
121,000,000 to 132,000,000 pounds; 1951, 
154,000,000 to 165,000,000 pounds; and 
1952, 143,000,000 to 154,000,000 pounds. 

The final figure, assuming that an 
estate’s output ranges from 143,000,000 to 
154,000,000 pounds, would probably be 
supplemented by native production 
amounting to about 35,000,000 pounds. 
According to these estimates, therefore, 
Java and Sumatra would not be able to 
meet their former export quota of 175,- 


000,000 pounds of tea until 1952. The 
prewar production capacity of the 
Netherlands Indies tea industry was 


about 248,000,000 pounds. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
FRUIT-CrROP ESTIMATES, BRITISH COLUM- 


BIA, CANADA 


British Columbia’s (Canada) apple 
crop is expected to amount to 7,783,400 
boxes, a decrease from the past season's 


yield of 9,892,070 boxes, according to pre- 
liminary estimates issued by the Provin- 
cial Department of Agriculture. 

Other British Columbia fruit crop es- 
timates for 1947 are as follows, with 1946 
production in parentheses: Crabapples, 
146,625 boxes (235,832); pears, 719,300 
boxes (775,860) ; grapes, 2,792,350 pounds 


(2,193,152); cherries, 380,500 crates 
(283,151); peaches, 1,921,100 crates 
(1,673,868); apricots, 363,350 crates, 


(368,586) ; plums, 244,700 crates (277,- 
702) ; prunes, 1,128,450 crates (1,228,998). 

Great Britain, which imported 2,500,- 
000 boxes of British Columbian apples in 
1946, because of the dollar shortage, will 
be unable to buy apples in this market 
during 1947. In view of this, the 
Associated Growers of British Columbia 
forwarded @ resolution to their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament requesting that 
2,000,000 boxes of apples be sent to 
England, either as a free gift or on 
lend-lease. 

With the British market cut off and 
indications that Brazil will not repeat the 
order for 200,000 boxes that it took last 
year from this Province, the marketing 
problem could have been acute if the 
crop were a record one such as harvested 
in 1946. As it is, the per capita Cana- 
dian consumption of British Columbian 
apples will have to be substantially in- 
creased if the present reduced crop is to 
be successfully marketed. 


EXPORTS FROM CUBA 


Exports of fresh pineapples from Ha- 
bana, Cuba, during June 1947 amounted 
to only 7,000,000 pounds, about 28 per- 
cent less than shipments through Ha- 
bana during June 1946. The smaller 
shipments through Habana were partly 
balanced by larger shipments from 
Nuevitas, amounting to about 3,000,000 
pounds. Shipments were made chiefly 
on steamers, motorboats, and ferries to 
Florida points for transport by rail. 
Prices paid for Cuban pineapples at auc- 
tion in New York during June were rela- 
tively favorable, but apparently an effort 
was made to curb the quantities shipped 
from Habana and Nuevitas in order to 
avoid flooding the market. 

Avocado movements to the United 
States began on June 20, somewhat later 
than normal, because of the delayed crop. 
Of the 216,000 pounds shipped from Ha- 
bana in June, more than 40 percent was 
carried by air to Florida and thence by 
train to the destination. Shippers 
learned in 1946 that air shipments were 
profitable when prices were sufficiently 
high in the United States. At the begin- 
ning of June 1947 prices in New Orleans, 
where many Cuban avocados are sold, 
opened at $10 a 55-pound crate but fell 
to $5 at the end of the month. About 
9,000,000 pounds of avocados will prob- 
ably be shipped during the season, which 
continues to September 30. 
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Fresh-vegetable shipments from Ha- 
bana to the United States during June 
consisted of only 10,000 pounds of late 
tomatoes, 73,000 pounds of peppers, 12,- 
000 pounds of ginger, and 25,000 pounds 
of pumpkins. Shipments of vegetables 
will remain small until the new winter 
shipping season begins in November. 


Meats and Products 


SouTH AFRICAN PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION 


The South African Sugar Association 
reports that estimated sugar production 
in the Union for 1947 is 493,500 short 
tons. This compares with 474,769 short 
tons produced in 1946 and is only slightly 
more than the poor production during 
the two preceding drought-ridden years. 

Domestic consumption of sugar has 
risen to 490,000 tons; exports are negli- 
gible. Sugar is not rationed, but dis- 
tribution continues to be controlled. 


CANADIAN SITUATION 


Inspected hog slaughter in Canada in 
the first 6 months of 1947 totaled 2,170,- 
077 head, about 7.9 percent less than the 
2,356,335 head slaughtered in the Janu- 
ary—June period of 1946. Hog slaughter 
for the last half of 1947 is expected to be 
larger than for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1946. Consequently, inspected 
slaughter for the year is expected to be 
10 percent larger than a year ago. 

Exports of bacon during the first 6 
months of 1947, according to figures com- 
piled by the Meat Board, amounted to 
126,741,000 pounds. The export goal for 
the third quarter was 55,000,000 pounds. 
It seemed possible that exports during 
the first three quarters would equal or 
exceed the established goal of 185,000,000 
pounds. 

Canned-meat clearances during the 
period January 1 to June 28 totaled 
38,239,804 pounds. Of this quantity, ap- 
proximately 26,000,000 pounds were con- 
signed to UNRRA and the Canadian 
Jewish Congress, 8,000,000 pounds to 
Belgium and 4,000,000 pounds to the 
United Kingdom. Canned-meat clear- 
ances for the comparable period of 1946 
totaled nearly 57,000,000 pounds. 

Reported storage stocks of pork on 
July 1 were 52,280,563 pounds. To this 
was added an additional quantity of 
2,900,000 pounds representing an esti- 
mate of pork held by firms not reporting 
at all or reporting late. This brought the 
grand total to 55,180,563 pounds, com- 
pared with 51,942,812 pounds held in 
storage on July 1, 1946. 

Prices of bacon hogs have fluctuated 
only slightly during the past several 
months. This stability is attributed to 
wholesale price control and the British 
bacon contract price which in July was 
$27 per 100 pounds. On September 1 the 
contract price for bacon will advance to 
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$29 per 100 pounds. This increase in 
carcass price will be reflected in higher 
prices for hogs. 

Cattle slaughter in inspected plants 
during the first 6 months of 1947 totaled 
544,513 head as compared with 663,986 
head a year ago. It is expected that 
cattle slaughter during the second half 
of the year and particularly during the 
last quarter will be as large as or larger 
than a year ago. Inspected calf slaugh- 
ter during the January—June period was 
384,023 head, a decrease of 5 percent 
from the 404,391 slaughtered in the cor- 
responding period of 1946. 

Beef purchased by the Meat Board 
and cleared for shipment during the 
period January 1 to July 5 was 7,904,000 
pounds of carcass beef and 6,621,000 
pounds of boneless beef. These ship- 
ments are sharply lower than a year 
ago when the total for carcass beef was 
29,776,000 pounds and that of boneless 
beef, 15,048,000 pounds. 

Storage stocks of beef on July 1, 1947, 
were reported to be 12,972,371 pounds as 
compared with 15,738,764 pounds for the 
corresponding date of 1946. Storage 
holdings on July 1, 1947, thus repre- 
sented a decrease from those of June 1, 
1947, and July 1, 1946. 


Sugars and Products 
PRODUCTION IN VENEZUELA 


Production of sugar in Venezuela in 
the first 4 months of 1947, the last half 
of the 1946-47 grinding season, totaled 
12,198 metric tons, the smallest output 
in 6 years. This is approximately half 
the yearly production, and although 
some cane was ground in May 1947, be- 
cause of the prolonged dry season, the 
extended grinding season added only a 
few hundred tons to the crop. 

The Government through the National 
Supply Commission took over all trade in 
imported and domestic sugar. Tacari- 
gua (near Valencia) is proposing to erect 
a refinery in connection with the mod- 
ernization of its own large sugar cen- 
tral. This refinery is to be financed by 
the Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tion. 


CONDITIONS IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Sugar production in British East Africa 
(Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zan- 
zibar) for the 1946-47 crop year ‘(Sep- 
tember 1, 1946, to August 31, 1947) may 
be the largest since the 1942-43 season. 
Through May 31, 1947, actual production 
was 44,448 long tons, and it is estimated 
that production for the total crop year 
will approximate 69,350 long tons. Pro- 
duction in the 1945-46 season amounted 
to 60,762 long tons 

Sugar exports and territorial consump- 
tion allocations in British East Africa are 
controlled by the Ministry of Food in 
London. Present allocations to each of 


the territories are based on 80 Percent 
of the 1942 consumption figures which 
work out to approximately 24,288 long 
tons for Kenya, 12,720 long tons for 
Uganda, 8,400 long tons for Tanganyix, 
and 3,360 long tons for Zanzibar. 
It is believed that in the near future 
the over-all allocations will be restored 
to the 1942 figure. Permission for this 
action was requested in 1946 from the 
Ministry of Food in London. The re. 
quest was granted provided its imple. 
mentation would not impair export com. 
mitments. As such would have been the 
case at the time, the matter was dropped. 
After a recent review of the British East 
African sugar situation, the local ay. 
thorities apparently decided that the 
position had improved sufficiently so that 
the British East African consumption 
allocation could be increased without af. 
fecting current export commitments. 
The reason for the probable increased 
allocation is to meet a growing demand 
for sugar by the natives. They formerly 
ate only cane, but since the war they 
have developed a taste for refined sugar. 
Rationing by coupons or bulk alloca- 
tions is in practice in all British East 
African territories. Requirements in ex. 
cess of production in Tanganyika and 
Kenya are met by Uganda supplies. From 
September 1, 1946, through May 31, 1947, 
15,458 long tons of Uganda sugar were 
shipped to Kenya, and 2,289 long tons, 
to Tanganyika. Shipments to Zanzibar 
are included in exports. Were the sugar 
industry not organized on an East Afri- 
can Uganda would be 
self-sufficient territory 
British East African sugar exports in 
the crop year 1945-46 totaled 9,159 long 
tons, and in the period September 1, 
1946, to May 31, 1947, 3,720 long tons. 
At the beginning of the 1946-47 crop 
year, sugar stocks amounted to 3,193 long 
tons and on June 1, 1947, 6,373 long tons. 


basis, the only 


General Products 


INFORMATION REGARDING MEASURING 
DEVICES IN CHINA 


The Chinese Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, established on December ll, 
1946, is now prohibiting the importation 
of any and all measuring devices not 
calibrated according to the metric sys- 





tem. This is in accordance with an old 
law which has heretofore not been rig- 
idly enforced. 

Imports of calibrated instruments into 
China, taken as a whole, aggregate 4 
considerable volume of business, of which 
a large share is of United States origin, 
standardized on the English system. 
Also, large quantities of machine tools in 
Shanghai have already been calibrated 
in the English system, and additional 
quantities of mechanical and scientific 
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equipment are arriving in China through 
yarious channels. 

The Bureau of Weights and Measures 
has issued an “Application Procedure 
Relative to the Importation of Measuring 
Devices” to be executed by the importer 
of measuring instruments. Information 
regarding the provisions of this applica- 
tion may be procured from the Office of 
International Trade, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


PACKAGING OF POISONS, FINLAND 


In Finland, insecticides are regarded 
in general as class II poisons, but if they 
contain class I poison they may be de- 
clared very dangerous. An insecticide 
or rodenticide of the latter type may be 
sold only in pharmacies, and a retail 
purchaser must have a buying permit 
issued by the Public Health Board. Or- 
dinary and dangerous insecticides may 
be purchased with a buying permit from 
all insecticide dealers. 

Insecticides for plant insects must be 
sold in a metal, wooden, cardboard, or 
glass container, and must bear a label 
indicating the seller’s name, the name of 
the class I poison contained in the in- 
secticide, and a warning: “Insecticide— 
exclusively for destroying plant insects.’ 

Unless the insecticide has been de- 
clared permissible as a seed disinfectant 
the label must also include: “Not a dis- 
infectant for seeds,” and unless it has 
been declared permissible for use in a 
room the words: “Not in rooms” are to 
be added. 

Seeds treated with disinfectant must 
be sold in sacks closed with lead seals 
and equipped with a label or printed text 
indicating: “Seed treated with poison- 
ous disinfectant. Injurious for internal 
use. Sack not to be used as a container 
for edible goods.” 

Rodenticides must be retailed in their 
original wrappers, bottles, or packages, 
and provided with directions for use ap- 
proved by the Health Board. The wrap- 
per of a very dangerous rodenticide 
must be equipped with three black 
crosses and a warning: “Very dangerous 
rodenticide. Sale permitted with a buy- 
ing permit only. Dangerous if taken 
internally.”’ 

The wrapper of a dangerous rodenti- 
cide is similar, excluding the word “very.” 
Rodenticides which have not been de- 
clared very dangerous or dangerous are 
handled and sold similarly to class II 
poisons. 

In the Finnish poison decree insecti- 
cides include all poisons containing ar- 
Senicals, mercury, phosphorus, cyanide, 
nicotine, strychnine, and other class I 
poisons which are used for destroying 
insects considered noxious for agricul- 
lure and gardening and which the Min- 
istry of Internal Affairs has declared as 
Insecticides. Rodenticides include poi- 
sons for destroying rats, mice, moles, ver- 
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min, and other insects to be found in 
living quarters or animal sheds. 

It is understood that authorized Fin- 
nish insecticide dealers relabel the con- 
tainers of imported insecticides in the 
Finnish and Swedish languages. In many 
cases the exclusive representative of a 
foreign manufacturer rebottles or re- 
packages the respective products for re- 
tail sale in Finland. 


TURKISH MARKET FOR CROWN CAPS 


A fairly important market for crown 
caps of United States origin exists in 
Turkey, the main consumer being the 
State Administration of Monopolies. 

Total annual consumption is estimated 
at between 50,000,000 and 55,000,000 
crown caps, of which between 35,000,000 
and 40,000,000 are taken by the Admin- 
istration of Monopolies. 

A substantial increase in consumption 
is anticipated during the next 5 years 
in view of the contemplated construction 
of at least two large breweries. 

Domestic production is estimated at 
approximately 2,000,000 crown caps an- 
nually. 


Leather and 
Products 


QUARTERLY REPORT ON ARGENTINE TAN- 
NING MATERIALS AND EXTRACTS 


Argentine consumption of quebracho 
extract totaled 6,659 metric tons in the 
second quarter of 1947, as compared 
with 7,286 tons in like period of 1946, 
and 6,141 tons in the first quarter of 
1947. 

During the second quarter of 1947, 54,- 
434 metric tons of quebracho extract 
were exported, as compared with 82,402 
tons in the similar period of 1946 and 
49 331 tons in the first quarter of 1947. 

Shipments of urunday extract during 
the second quarter of 1947 declined to 
364 tons, as compared with 832 tons in 
the first quarter. Principal markets 
were the United States, Canada, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Imports of tannoline, mostly from the 
United States and the Union of South 
Africa, were estimated to average 60 
tons monthly during the first and second 
quarters of 1947. 


EXPORTS OF WATTLE EXTRACT AND WATTLE 
BaRK, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Exports of wattle extract from the 
Union of South Africa amounted to ap- 
proximately 65,600 tons in 1946, as com- 
pared with 66,300 tons in 1945. The 
United Kingdom took 45 percent, and 
large shipments also were made to the 
United States and Australia. Smaller 
shipments went to India, New Zealand, 
Canada, the Middle East, and China. 


Buying by users on the continent of 
Europe was resumed. 

About 8,800 tons of extract was deliv- 
ered to local tanneries as compared with 
7,500 tons in 1945. 

Wattle-bark exports approximated 
52,600 tons in 1946, India taking 40 per- 


cent (all prior to June 30) and the 
United States nearly 30 percent. Ex- 
ports in 1945 totaled 43,000 tons. Aus- 


tralia and the continent of Europe pur- 
chased moderate quantities. Exports to 
China were resumed on a small scale. 


DECLARED Exports, HONG KONG 


Declared exports from Hong Kong to 
the United States during the first 6 
months of 1947 included 82,617 pounds 
of buffalo hides (US$16,652) and 760 
pounds of geatskins (US$6,160). 

Leather manufactures exported to the 
United States during the same period 
amounted to 1,012 pounds (U. S. $1,389). 


Lumber and 
Products 


Imports INTO U. K. 


Imports into the United Kingdom of 
lumber, logs, and related timber products 
were generally at a higher level during 
the first half of 1947 than in the like pe- 
riod of 1946. Softwood-lumber imports 
increased nearly 20 percent. This ad- 
vance indicates a more favorable lumber 
supply position, as the most active part 
of the Scandinavian shipping season is 
in the last half of the year. However, 
the import levels during 1947 are still 
substantially less than in prewar years, 
as the comparison with 1938 shows in the 
accompanying table. Lumber consump- 
tion and distribution continue to be 
strictly controlled. 


United Kingdom Imports of Timber 
Products 


January 1 to June 30 


1938 1946 1947 


Softwood lumber. M bd. ft 1,848, 306 550,377 | 653, 988 
Hardwood lumber do 206, 712 | 39,350 57, 756 
Softwood logs M cu. ft 12,175 1,454 9, 152° 
Hardwood logs do 2,108 2, 906 4, 559 
Railway ties M bd. ft 116,044 | 22,915 | 39,028 
Plywood M cu. ft 5,431 | 4, 537 4,353 
Pit props do 73, 950 23, 470 34, 554 


22,182 | 4,330 5, 313: 
33, 464 | 18, 463 | 29, 683 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


PAPAIN SHIPMENTS, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


staves tons 
rool handles 


gross 


Shipments of papain from British East 
Africa to the United States during the 
first 5 months of 1947 amounted to 


2% 








96,899 pounds, valued at $473,012. 
Throughout 1946, such arrivals totaled 
210,317 pounds, valued at $660,914. 


IMPORTS OF PENICILLIN PRODUCTS, ICELAND 


Iceland’s imports of penicillin prod- 
ucts during 1946 included the following 
items (in Oxford units): 1,169,000,000 
from the United States; 552,000,000 from 
the United Kingdom; and 1,500,000 of 
penicillin ointment and 93,750,000 of 
penicillin oil wax suspension, also from 
the United Kingdom. 


INDIA’S SHIPMENTS OF PSYLLIUM SEED TO 
THE U. S. 


Arrivals of psyllium seed in the United 
States from India are continuing in 
substantial quantities. During the first 
5 months of 1947 such shipments 
amounted to 1,012,646 pounds, valued at 
$625,433. In 1946, receipts of Indian 
psyllium seed in the United States to- 
taled 2,144,492 pounds, valued at $669,925, 
compared with 1938 shipments of 
1 819,494 pounds, with a value of $210,054. 


PENICILLIN REQUIREMENTS AND IMPORTS, 


ITALY 


All imports of penicillin into Italy dur- 
ing 1946 were for parenteral use, sup- 
plied for the most part by UNRRA, with 
the exception of 250,000 vials imported 
from the United States by the Italian 
Government and private organizations. 

Italian parenteral penicillin require- 
ments are estimated at approximately 
1€0,000,000,000 units per month. Actual 
imports, however, will be considerably 
less than this figure, in view of the for- 
eign-exchange situation. 


IMPORTS OF PENICILLIN, NETHERLANDS 


During 1946, the Netherlands im- 
ported from the United States a total 
of 34,785,000,000 units of sodium peni- 
cillin for injections. The United King- 
dom supplied during the same period 
19,735,000,000 units. Importation of 
penicillin ointments, troches, and tablets 
was not permitted in 1946. 


IMPORTS, PRODUCTION, AND EXPORTS, 
POLAND 


Poland expects to import $9,000,000 
worth of medicinal products during 
1947, which is equal to the value of im- 
ports in 1938. Domestic production of 
medicinal products is sufficient to meet 
only 20 percent of the demand. 

It is believed that about 50 percent, 
and eventually 100 percent, of domestic 
demand for medicinal herbs can be met 
through proper development of the local 
processing industry. Prior to the war, 
medicinal herbs were an important item 
in Poland’s export trade. 

In 1946, 83,000 kilograms of medicinal 
herbs were exported from Poland. The 
principal purchasers were the Scandina- 
vian countries, Belgium, Switzerland, 


the United States, and Great Britain. 
Poland plans to export 720,000 kilograms 
in 1947, and 1,186,000 kilograms in 1948. 
Most of the herbs for export grow wild. 


Crop ESTIMATES, TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika’s crop estimates for 1947 
include: Cinchona bark, 80 long tons; 
colombo root, 250 long tons; and papain, 
90 long tons. 

Gum-arabic crop estimates during 
1947 recently were given as 1,100 long 
tons. 


Radio. Telegraph, 
and ‘Television 


CEILING PRICES ESTABLISHED FOR RADIO 
RECEIVING SETS, BRAZIL 


Retail ceiling prices covering radio 
receiving sets were established in March 
1947 by the Brazilian Licensing Service 
for Imported Products of the Federal 
Council of Foreign Trade. A loan copy 
of the new schedule, which will remain 
in effect until further notice, is avail- 
able upon request from the General 
Products Division, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


EXPANSION OF BROADCASTING 
BULGARIA 


FACILITIES, 


The 2-year economic plan of Bulgaria 
which became effective on April 24, 1947, 
contemplates an increase of 12,000 in 
the number of radio subscribers ‘or 6 
percent above the 1946 figure) by the 
end of 1947, and a 2-year increase of 
40,000 ‘or 22 percent) by the end of 1943 

The plan also calls for expanding 
broadcasting facilities by adding five re- 
ceiving stations by the end of 1947, and 
a 2-year total addition of 30 stations by 
the end of 1948. A new short-wave 
transmitter of 15- to 25-kilowatt power 
is to be installed by the end of 1948, and 
the power of the existing medium- and 
short-wave transmitters will be in- 
creased. 

Plans include expansion of the work- 
shop of the Directorate of Broadcasting 
so that by the end of 1947 production of 
a “people’s” type of radio set will reach 
2,300 units and capacity will be increased 
to 15,000 units per year; and in 1948 
production will be increased to 10,000 
receiving sets and 20 amplifying appli- 
ances for radio receiving stations. 

The Ministry of the Interior is to assist 
those municipalities which possess radio 
amplifying appliances or powerful radio 
receiving sets to bring broadcasting to 
their respective communities and homes 
by approving the needed credits for this 
purpose. 

Provision will be made for importing 
radio materials, parts, and the like, to 


the value of 50,000,000 leva (1 Jey ap. 
proximately 1 cent in United States cur. 
rency) up to the end of 1947, and 
100,000,000 leva for the first half of 1948, 
Of the total of 150,000,000 leva, 100,000. 
000 leva will be for the needs of the Dj. 
rectorate’s 2-year plan, and 50,000,099 
leva for the open market 


RALIos OF EUROPEAN MAKE PREFERRED IN 
IRAN 


Radios being sold in Iran include Eng. 
lish, Swedish, Belgian, and German 
makes. Although United States radios 
are available, they are not as much ip 
demand as the European sets, because 
they do not have nearly as much range 
in the short-wave band as do most of the 
English sets, and they do not operate on 
long-wave. 


BROADCASTING EQUIPMENT ORDERED. 
SWEDEN 


An order has been placed by the Royal 
Swedish Telegraph Administration with 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd. 
for two 100-kilowatt short-wave broad- 
casting transmitters, costing £110,000 
‘approximately US$440,000), for a sta- 
tion at Horby, in the southern tip of 
Sweden, according to the British press 


TELEVISION MANUFACTURE, U.S.S.R. 


A new television set, designated “T-].” 
based on 625-lines transmission, is being 
manufactured by one of the Leningrad 


plants, U. S. S. R., according to the 
Soviet press. 
The prewar transmission center in 


Leningrad operated on 441 lines. The 
standard sets in the United States oper- 
ate on 525 lines 


INCREASED NUMBER OF RADIO SUBSCRIBERS, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


The number of radio subscribers in 
Yugoslavia in 1946 was 210,000, as com- 
pared with 160,000 in 1941 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FRENCH 
INDOCHINA 


Available figures indicate that rubber 
production in French Indochina during 
the first quarter of 1947 amounted to 
4,612 long tons, and local consumption 
totaled 204 tons. The area of rubber 
under production was estimated by the 
Government at 28,000 hectares (1 hec- 
tare= 2.471 acres) in March, compared 
with 20,200 hectares in February. 

Exports of crude rubber from French 
Indochina amounted to 5,187 long tons 
during May 1947, according to Govern- 
ment figures. In the first 5 months of 
1947 rubber exports totaled 25,658 long 
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tons. June exports, calculated from 
gaigon ship loadings, amounted to 1,449 
tons. 

Destruction of rubber trees has in- 
creased, it is reported. During one night 
90,000 trees are said to have been de- 
stroyed by slashing. 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Argentina imported 204 long tons of 
natural rubber in January 1947, 99 tons 
in February, and 7,704 tons in March, 
a total of 8,007 tons for the quarter. Dur- 
ing the cale ndar year 1946, rubber im- 
ports amounted to 4,936 long tons. Offi- 
cial statistics for the second quarter of 
1947 are not yet available, but incom- 
plete ships’ manifest data indicate im- 
ports of approximately 20,000 tons. Im- 
ports for 1947 are already much greater 
than in prewar years. In the period 
1939-41, rubber imports averaged a little 
more than 10,000 long tons per year. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


LEMONGRASS CULTIVATION, TRINIDAD, 
B. W. I. 


With a view toward the development of 
a new industry in Trinidad, B. W. L., 
experiments have been undertaken in the 
cultivation of lemongrass. Inasmuch as 
satisfactory yields of oil have been ob- 
tained, it is believed, that growth of this 
plant should be encouraged in otherwise 
unproductive areas, and the produce sold 
toacentral buying agency, says the Brit- 
ish press. 


EsseNTIAL-OIL Exports, HONG KONG 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
the first 5 months of 1947 included the 
following items: Cassia oil, 42,440 
pounds, with a value of $96,602; aniseed 
oil, 927,960 pounds, $361,163; camphor 
dil, 3,600 pounds, $1,440; and ho (Shiu) 
dil, 5,332 pounds, $5,555. 


Soap INDUSTRY BEING DEVELOPED, NEPAL 


A soap industry is being developed in 
Nepal to aid in supplying domestic re- 
quirements. Among the listed corpora- 
tions in this country is a soap factory 
with an annual production of 3,280,000 
pounds. 


DECLARED Exports, HONG KONG 


Declared exports of ambergris from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
the first 5 months of 1947 amounted to 8 
bounds, valued at $756, and declared ex- 
ports of musk were 237 pounds, valued at 
$72,043. 

In the same 5-month period, Hong 
Kong’s declared exports of hair gum to 
the United States amounted to 1,760 
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pounds, with a value of $665, and of face 
powder, 143 pounds, valued at $34. De- 
clared exports of soap to the United 
States during the same months totaled 
36 pounds, valued at $15. 


NICARAGUAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The value of Nicaragua’s imports of 
perfumes, cosmetics, and toilet prepara- 
tions rose to $215,260 in 1946, from $127,- 
918 in the preceding year. The value of 
soap imports, however, declined to $104,- 
032, in 1946, as compared with $184,108 
in 1945. 

In 1946 Nicaragua exported 96 kilo- 
grams of laundry soap, valued at $125, of 
which France purchased 37 kilograms 
valued at $20, and Panama 59 kilograms, 
valued at $105. Exports of toilet articles 
in 1946 totaled 879 kilograms, valued at 
$1,420. El Salvador was the sole desti- 
nation. 


PETITGRAIN-OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTS, 
PARAGUAY 


Production of petitgrain oil in Para- 
guay during 1947 is expected to reach 
nearly normal levels. All production 
centers are located within territory con- 
trolled by the Paraguayan Government. 
There have been no reports of damage 
to distilleries. 

Arrivals of petitgrain oil in the United 
States from Paraguay during the first 5 
months of 1947 amounted to 152,331 
pounds, valued at $395,663. Throughout 
1946, the United States received from 
Paraguay 357,882 pounds of the oil, 
valued at $896,472. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S DECLARED EXPORTS 


Among declared exports from Czecho- 
slovakia to the United States during the 
first 4 months of 1947 ‘(corresponding 
figures for 1946 in parentheses) were 
linen and linen fabrics valued at $681,291 
($4,048) and cotton gloves valued at 
$201,151 (none). 

Linen and linen-fabric exports to the 
United States in the 12 months of 1946 
were valued at $1,389,501, and cotton 
gloves, $364,703. 


DECLARED ExpORTS, HonG KoncG 


Declared exports of textiles and re- 
lated products from Hong Kong to the 
United States during the first 6 months 
of 1947 included the following (quantity 
figures in pounds; values, in U.S. dollars, 
in parentheses): Cotton embroideries, 
4,987 ($30,186); cotton laces, 258 ($2,- 
005); organdy doilies, 20 ($709); hemp 
fabrics, 1,444 ($3,855); ramie fabrics, 
7,275 ($1,927); linen embroideries, 12,- 
100 ($172,421); linen laces, 12 ($236); 


hemp rugs, 984 ($718); kapok, 4,039 
($967); coir yarn, 1,990 ($1,313); wool 
embroideries, 17,334 ($9,880); human 
hair, 29,681 ($38,664); nets and netting, 
75 ($3,439); silk waste, 59,634 ($53,805) ; 
silk fabrics, 1,151 ($13,298); silk laces, 
2,184 ($6,389); silk embroideries, 431 
($6,258); satin embroideries, 487 ($1,- 
438). 
Exports, U. K. 


Exports of textiles and related prod- 
ucts from the United Kingdom during 
the first 6 months of 1947 (figures for 
the corresponding period of 1946 in 
parentheses) were as follows: Cotton 
yarn, 9,370,400 pounds (9,853,400) ; cotton 
piece goods, 256,055,000 square yards 
(262,161,000); wool tops, 15,505,000 
pounds (14,031,000) ; woolen yarn, 1,146,- 
000 pounds (938,000); worsted yarn, 
4,867,000 pounds (5,747,000) ; woolen fab- 
rics, 23,921,000 square yards (25,499,000) ; 
worsted fabrics, 11,396,000 square yards 
(11,182,000); rayon yarn, 7,039,259 
pounds (8,608,195); rayon piece goods, 
53,996,964 square yards (55,153,261); 
thrown silk, 15,078 pounds (9,384) ; spun 
silk, 77,647 pounds (37,067) ; all-silk fab- 
ric, 576,087 square yards (1,928,508) ; 
linen and hemp fabric, 23,436,000 square 
yards (16,436,000) ; jute fabric, 13,680,000 
square yards (15,715,000). 


Cotton and Products 
Raw-CoTTron CONSUMPTION, ITALY 


The amount of raw cotton consumed 
by the cotton-spinning industry in Italy 
in 1946 was estimated at 1,252,442 quin- 
tals (1 quintal—220 pounds), as com- 
pared with 89,279 quintals in 1945 and 
1,395,174 quintals in 1939. 


Wool and Products 
TIBET’S EXPORTS TO THE U. S. 


During the first 6 months of 1947 ex- 
ports of Tibetan wool to the United States 
totaled 1,895,523 pounds, as compared 
with 5,137,545 pounds in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
IMPORTS AND Exports, U. K. 


Imports of textile fibers into the United 
Kingdom during the first 6 months of 
1947 (figures for the corresponding 
period of 1946 in parentheses) consisted 
of the following: Raw cotton, 596,231,900 
pounds (462,309,300) ; raw wool, 27,875,- 
900 pounds (26,302,900) ; raw silk, 616,082 
pounds (279,270); flax fiber, 39,013,120 
pounds (17,046,400); tow, 3,666,880 
pounds (4,925,760) ; hemp fiber, 91,801,920 
pounds (85,243,200); jute, 97,345,920 
pounds (127,877,120); ramie, 183,680 
pounds (215,040); coir fiber, 14,712,320 
pounds (2,974,720). 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


“Air France” Inaugurates 
New Service To West Indies 


Air France has inaugurated a new 
fiying-boat service connecting the French 
West Indies with the mother country. 
Flights from France originate in Bis- 
carrosse, about 40 miles from Bordeaux, 
on alternate Saturdays, and return trips 
leave Martinique on alternate Wednes- 
days. A special train leaving Paris on 
the Friday night before the day of de- 
parture provides transportation for pas- 


sengers to Biscarrosse. The flight is 
routed via Port Etienne, French West 
Africa, and terminates in Fort-de- 


France, Martinique. 
One-way passenger fares are as fol- 
lows: 


Paris—Fort-de- 


France - 65,244 francs ($521.95) 
Biscarrosse — Fort - de 

France ___.___._.. 62,600 francs ($500.80) 
Port Etienne—Fort-de- 

France _ 32,650 francs ($261.20) 


Passengers are permitted to take 65 
pounds of luggage free, with excess lug- 
gage bearing the charge per pound of 
one-half of 1 percent of the one-way fare. 


Paraguay Curtails 
Highway Program 


Large-scale public-works undertak- 
ings in Paraguay were suspended in 
March. Work on Highway I from Asun- 
cion to Encarnacion, which had reached 
a point near Colonel Bogado, was con- 
tinued at a reduced rate throughout the 
first quarter of 1947 from funds appro- 
priated by the Paraguayan Government. 
Until this year, the work had been fi- 
nanced from the proceeds of an Export- 
Import Bank ‘of Washington) credit. 
Small sums also were appropriated for 
miscellaneous road construction, repairs 
to public buildings, and highway main- 
tenance. 


Eire Reduces Air-Mail 
Rates To Britain 

Eire has reduced air-mail rates on 
letters and postcards destined for Great 
Britain. The new rates are 2 pence for 
packets up to 2 ounces, 3 pence for items 
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over 2 and up to and including 8 ounces, 
and 3 pence for each additional 8 ounces 
or fraction thereof, instead of the former 
rate of 3 pence for each 8 ounces or 
fraction thereof. Ordinary postage is 
payable in addition to the air-mail fee. 


New Port Facilities 
Available in Panama 


The Panama Government recently 
constructed a new port at Bocas del 
Toro with facilities for heavy-tonnage 
vessels and for the unloading of heavy 
cargo. These docking facilities were 
successfully used to unload heavy drill- 
ing machinery for the Sinclair Panama 
Oil Co. 


Lebanese Telephone 
Service Deteriorating 


The Lebanese telephone system is 
rapidly deteriorating despite efforts of 
the telephone authorities to maintain it 
until 1950, when an automatic 
will be installed in Beirut. The present 
Beirut semiautomatic system will then 
be transferred to other Lebanese towns 
Some new equipment bought from a 
French company is expected soon, and 
the situation may be at least temporarily 
relieved. 

In 1946 the telephone receipts 
amounted to 2,300,000 Lebanese pounds, 
as compared with an average of 2,000,000 
pounds during the French management. 
It is estimated that receipts will exceed 
3,000,000 in 1947. 


system 


Telecommunications Monopoly 
For Spanish Guinea 


The firm of Torres Quevedo, S. A., has 
been granted a monopoly concession for 
telecommunications in the Spanish ter- 
ritories of Guinea 

The principal features of the conces- 
sion provide that the colonial adminis- 
tration will transfer to the monopoly all 
the telecommunications facilities which 
it has at present, the administration be- 
ing responsible for guaranteeing said 
transfer as well as the reimbursement of 
private entities with the advice of the 
monopoly as to price. The transfer will 


mie, 





take place within 1 year, counted from 
the date of the contract, unless other 
provisions are made. 

Expropriations of properties necessary 
for the development of the telecommuni- 
cations of the area will be carried out by 
the colonial administration under the 
usual conditions. The Torres Quevedo 
company agrees to continue without in- 
terruption the present service and pro. 
ceed at once to improve these facilities 
The telephone centrals at Santa Isabel 
and San Carlos will be repaired and 
modernized within a period of 12 months. 
and the urban lines relating thereto wil] 


be correspondingly improved. In the 
same period of time, the interurban 
lines Basile-Santa Isabel and Santa 


Isabel-San Carlos will be 
modernized. 

The radiotelegraphic station at Santa 
Isabel will repaired, using the 
existing radio equipment, so that a mini- 
mum of 70 words a minute may be trans- 
mitted. Meanwhile, a radiotelephonic 
service will be arranged between the ter- 
ritories and the Spanish peninsula. 

As soon as conditions permit and at 
the request of the Direccion General de 
Marruecos y Colonias, the monopoly 
concessionary, Torres Quevedo, is obli- 


repaired and 


also be 


gated to establish the following services: 
(1) Urban telephone service by local bat- 
tery or central sufficiently strong to 
serve the subscribers in Basile and Con- 
cepcion of the island of Fernando Poo, 
and in Bata, Benito, and Kogo on the 
continent; (2) interurban _ telephone 
lines with modern characteristics capa- 
ble of giving good service between San 
Carlos and Batete, on the isiand, and 
between Bata and Bolongo on the con- 
tinent; (3) telephone service between 
the united by interurban tele- 
phone lines; (4) radiotelegraphic and 
radiotelephonic services in Santa Isabel 
and Benito, the first with sufficient 
power to communicate with Benito, 
Canarias, Tetuan, and the Peninsula di- 
rect, and the second to communicate 
with Santa Isabel on the island of Fer- 
nando Poo, and the stations specified on 
the continent; (5) installation of pro- 
visional radio stations in Concepcion on 
the island of Fernando Poo which will 
be able to communicate by telephone 
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with Santa Isabel, and six similar sta- 
tions to be installed in Mikomesen 
Ebebiving, Niefang, Ebinayon, N’Sork 
Akurenan, and Kogo on the continent 
and on the island of Annabon, which 
may communicate with the station at 


Benito. 


Italy Takes Steps To 
Promote Tourist Travel 


The first Italian Tourist Congress was 
held in Genoa and other Ligurian citi2s 
in May 1947 to promote tourist travel in 
Italy. Among the resolutions passed by 
the Congress is the following: 

Highways should be repaired, heavy 
traffic removed from roads of scenic in- 
terest to tourists, and new roads built 
between tourist resorts and cities and 
ports of arrival. Motor highways should 
be constructed; customs barriers should 
be lightened to lessen delays to tourists 
and sojourn permits extended upon re- 
quest of the interested parties. Larger 
rations of gasoline and tires should be 
arranged and improvements made in bus 
and Pullman services for tourists. 


Mexican Air Line 
Curtails Operations 


The Mexican air line Aeronaves de 
Mexico has suspended operations on two 
of its routes: Veracruz-Coatzacoalcos 
and Veracruz-Loma Bonita-Tuxtepec- 
Oaxaca. Load factors this year have 
been running at 19 percent on these 
routes, causing the company to lose an 
average of about $5,000 a month. 

An official of the air line stated that it 
is doubtful that operations on these 
routes will be renewed, since Compania 
Mexicana de Aviacion already covers the 
territory rather completely. 


New Pipe Line Boosts 
Guayaquil’s Water Supply 


The new potable-water pipe line under 
the river Guayas in Ecuador was com- 
pleted by an American firm early in July 
and turned over to the municipality of 
Guayaquil. According to the American 
Embassy in Guayaquil, the new line will 
permit only a small increase in the city’s 
water supply, but it will provide much- 
needed emergency protection in the 
event of damage to the old pipes under 
the river. 


Shipping Activity 
Picks Up in Denmark 


. Following the very low shipping activ- 
ity in Denmark during February and 
March due to severe ice conditions, there 
Was @ pronounced revival of traffic in 
the second quarter of 1947. Considerable 
tonnage was required for the large vol- 
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ume of export products which had ac- 
cumulated. 

The extent to which shipping was re- 
duced is shown by March port traffic 
Statistics. In that month calls at all 
Danish ports totaled only 151; tonnage, 
325,000 net register; freight discharged, 
316,000 metric tons; and freight loaded, 
46,000 metric tons. Comparative figures 
for March 1946 are 4,761; 920,000; 
934,000; and 361,000. Statistics for sub- 
sequent months are not yet available, but 
April estimates are 3,000 calls; 1,000,000 
net register tons; 950,000 metric tons of 
freight discharged; and 500,000 metric 
tons of freight loaded. 


Flight Concession Granted on 
Mexico City-Durango Route 


The Mexican Ministry of Communica- 
tions has granted to the Servicios Aéreos 
Panini a permanent concession to oper- 
ate the Mexico City-Irapuato-Leon-Agu- 
ascalientes-Zacatecas-Durango route. 
According to an official of the company, 
an experimental permit to operate this 
route was granted by the Ministry in 
January 1943 and the company began 
operations in February of that year. 

Flights on this service leave Mexico 
City Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, and return flights from Durango 
leave on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sat- 
urdays. The concession provides for the 
transportation of passengers, baggage, 
and express. 


Data on Electricity 
Output in France 


Consumption of electricity in France 
is at the rate of approximately 74,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours per working day, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy in 
Paris. The proportion of electricity be- 
ing generated by hydroelectric installa- 
tions has been reduced, but they still ac- 
count for more than half of the total. 
Water stocks at the reservoirs of the 
hydro plants have become lower, but the 
levels are still high for this time of year. 
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(Continued from p. 29) 
PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, ECUADOR 


Output of cabuya fiber in Ecuador, ap- 
proximately one-half of which is pro- 
duced in the vicinity of Cuenca, amounts 
to about 552,000 kilograms (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds) annually. The produc- 
tion cost is high, and imported jute fab- 
rics and products are extremely com- 
petitive. 

Exports of cabuya fiber declined to 
only 34 kilograms in 1946, as compared 


with 4,905 kilograms in 1945 and 85 
kilograms in 1944. All shipments went 
to the United States. 

A mill at Quito, with 10 looms, has a 
daily capacity of 132 yards of cabuya 
fabric, 29% inches wide, and 800 sacks. 
Hand-mills operate in the vicinities of 
Riobamba and Otavalo. According to 
estimates, annual production of cabuya 
fabric amounts to 314,932 yards. Cabuya 
fiber is consumed in the manufacture of 
ropes, fabric for sacks, and twine with 
which to sew the sacks. The principal 
types of fabric include: Close weaves, for 
rice bags; intermediate weaves, used in 
making coffee bags; and open weaves, 
for cacao bags, for use in transporting 
cloth fabrics on horseback to small 
towns remote from principal highways, 
and for covering cotton bales for ship- 
ment. 

Imports of jute fabric, principally 
from India, amounted to 860,803 kilo- 
grams in 1946, 612,428 kilograms in 1945, 
and 629,065 kilograms in 1944. 

Jute bags imported totaled 266,940 
kilograms in 1946, of which the United 
States supplied 150,576 kilograms and 
India 110,355 kilograms, as compared 
with total imports of 86,502 kilograms 
in 1945 and 3,835 kilograms in 1944. 

Imports of rope and other types of 
cordage in 1946 amounted to about 215,- 
000 kilograms, of which rope weighing 
more than 250 grams per 100 meters 
accounted for 130,000 kilograms. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Total production of tobacco in Canada 
in 1946 was 141,384,000 pounds, from 
110,358 harvested acres, with a value of 
$49,472,000. Production in 1946 was 53.1 
percent greater than in 1945, when 
92,345,000 pounds were produced, al- 
though the acreage was only 18.3 percent 
greater than the 93,277 acres planted a 
year earlier. The value was 61.6 percent 
greater than the $30,620,000 paid to 
growers in 1945. Production of flue- 
cured tobacco made the greatest in- 
crease, from 175,353,000 pounds to 
119,027,000 pounds—a 58 percent in- 
crease. There were increases, however, 
in all types. 

A substantial increase in production of 
tobacco in 1947, even over the record 
1946 figures, is forecast, according to 
latest reports. The area planted in 1947 
is 19 percent greater than the harvested 
area in 1946—131,397 acres as compared 
with 110,358 acres. The area devoted to 
flue-cured tobacco is 109,267 acres as 
compared with 91,432 acres in 1946. All 
other types of tobacco were slightly in- 
creased in acreage. 
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Milan International 
Fair Successful 


The American Consulate General at 
Milan, Italy, reports that the Interna- 
tional Sample Fair held from June 14 
to 29, 1947, was even more successful 
than the 1946 Fair. The holding of the 
Fair last year, which involved the con- 
struction of buildings destroyed or par- 
tially damaged during the war, was re- 
garded as an outstanding achievement. 
For the 1947 Fair, a number of new 
buildings were constructed following a 
plan for more efficient utilization of the 
total ground area and for a more ac- 
cessible arrangement of buildings and 
exhibits. A feature of the 1947 Fair was 
the section devoted to radio and tele- 
vision equipment, constituting a special 
exhibition in the celebration of the Fif- 
tieth anniversary of Marconi’s invention 
of wireless telegraphy. American radio 
and television equipment, sent from the 
United States for demonstration pur- 
poses, contributed greatly to the success 
of the Marconi exhibition. 

The total number of visitors in 1947 
was 2,500,000, compared with 1,500,000 
in 1946, while there were 4,728 exhibitors, 
1,200 more than in 1946. Foreign par- 
ticipation this year was much more ex- 
tensive than in 1946. Belgium, Bulgaria, 
France, the Netherlands, Hungary, and 
Switzerland participated officially with 
separate special exhibitions in this Milan 
Fair. Foreign exhibitor-distribution, ac- 
cording to the countries represented, 
was as follows: 


United States 7 = 200 
Austria ___- : ; 10 
Belgium _-_-_- = : 39 
Brazil ___- ‘ — 2 
Bulgaria__-_-_- ; 15 
Czechoslovakia ______- eT SE eS 
Denmark -_--_- oasis ; 5 
France__- - ee 
Great Britain =o tee 77 
EE 48 
Netherlands ae 32 
ae a 6 
SS m 28 
Switzerland bean 202 

Total_- _ 1,016 


June 25 was designated as “American 
Day” at the Fair in recognition of United 
States participation in the Fair and of 
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American aid to Italy, and was marked 
by a visit to the Fair by the American 
Ambassador to Italy, the Honorable 
James C. Dunn. An official reception 
and luncheon in honor of the Ambassa- 
dor was given by the Fair authorities. 
The Ambassador also attended cere- 
monies on “Marconi Day,” June 26. An 
item of special interest in connection 
with these ceremonies was a radio con- 
versation between the American Am- 
bassador and Vincent Impelliteri, Presi- 
dent of the New York City Council, 
seated in an automobile in front of the 
City Council in New York. This con- 
versation, said to be the first trans- 
oceanic conversation with a radiotele- 
phone in an automobile, was arranged by 
the United States Information Service in 
Milan, with the cooperation of the New 
York office of O. I. C. 

In 1946 and 1947, the work of recon- 
structing buildings prevented the hold- 
ing of the Fair in April, as in prewar 
years. The 1948 Fair is scheduled to be 
held from April 12 to 27 

Interested firms should apply to Sec- 
retary General Fiera di Milano, Milan, 
Italy. 


Me 











wees 
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Netherlands Industries Fair, 
Utrecht, Opens Next Week 


The Royal Netherlands Industries Fair 
(see illustration on this page) resumed 
its activities immediately after the liber. 
ation of the Netherlands. The firs 
postwar Fair was opened as early as 
April 1946. The Fair held in April 1947 
was very successful and occupied almog 
twice as much exhibit space as did the 
last prewar Fair in 1939. In the spring 
of 1947, there were 201 exhibitors repre. 
senting United States products, as com- 
pared with 140 in September 1946 

The next Royal Netherlands Industries 
Fair will be held from September 9 to 18 
1947, and a large number of foreign 
buyers and exhibitors are expected to 
participate in this autumn event. 


Farm Machinery Exhibit, Paris 


The Twentieth International Farm 
Machinery Exhibit (XX° Salon de la 
Machine Agricole) will take place in 
Paris from March 2 to 7, 1948, inclusive. 
American firms wishing to exhibit at that 
event should contact by air mail the 


(Continued on p. 36) 





Aerial view of part of the Royal Netherlands Industries Fair at Utrecht 
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Canada’s Industrial 

Research Experiences 

Great Expansion 
(Continued from p. 8) 


arships for postgraduate training in 


science. 

To correlate the work of all Canadian 
research organizations concerned with 
specific problems or groups of problems, 
about 50 associate research committees 
and 100 subcommittees have been set up. 
Each committee Is responsible for the 
planning and direction of work within a 
specific assigned field, such as Govern- 
ment purchasing standards, dental activ- 
ities, grain storage and transportation of 
food, aeronautics, explosives, forestry, 
laundry, parasitology, and radio research. 

The Council operates scientific 
liaison offices in London, Washington, 
and Ottawa, and maintains a large scien- 
tific library and publishes many scientific 


also 


reports. 

Outstanding recent develop- 
ments reported by the National Research 
Council are investigations relating to 
atomic energy, the release of information 
on radar research, the design and con- 
struction of a plywood tailless aircraft, 
and the development to pilot-plant stage 
of a process for the production of buty- 
lene glycol from wheat. 

Much research work undertaken by the 
Council on a wartime basis for the three 
armed services will be continued with in- 
dustrial and commercial applications 
Such activities will include applications 
of radar as aids to air and sea navigation, 
medical researches on control of 
tious diseases, studies in shock and in 
blood substitutes, rehabilitation § of 
wounded personnel, heat-retaining val- 
ues of textiles used in clothing, shrink- 
resistance of woolens (particularly 
socks), wearing qualities of leathers, 
leather substitutes used in boots, and a 
host of other items. 

Other investigations which have peace- 
time significance lie in the fields of 
aeronautics, electricity, hydrodynamics, 
physics, acoustics, chemicals, wood pre- 
servation, and applied biology. 

Increased attention will be given to 
fundamental studies, many of which will 
be carried on in cooperation with univer- 
sities. The Council will continue to assist 
in the retention in Canada of trained 
scientific personnel through its grants- 
in-aid of graduate research and allot- 
ment of scholarships to graduate stu- 
dents. 


among 


infec- 


Research Enterprises, Ltd. 


Research Enterprises, Ltd., was a firm 
started by the Canadian Government for 
the purpose of exploiting, for the war 
only, researches which had emerged in a 
Scientific state from the National Re- 
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Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rat Latest available quotation 


Country Unit quoted Pvpe of exchange Approx) 
1945 1946 June . Mave 
annual) | (annual 1947 * | Rate | equivalent Date 
in U.S, 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 Aug. 7.1947 
Ordinary 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 2364 Do, 
Auction 1. 04 4. 04 4.94 4.04 . 2024 Do 
Free market 4.04 1.09 "4.11 41.06 . 2463 Do 
Bol i be in Controlled 42.42 42.42 412.42 42.42 .0236 | June 30, 1947 
Curb 59, 96 60. 94 62. 50 62. 50 0160 Do, 
Bra Cru Official 16. 50 2 16. 50 
Free market 19. 50 19.42 18.72 | 218.72 .0534 | July 31, 1947 
Special free market 20. 00 20. 00 
( He Special 19. 37 19. 37 19, 37 19. 37 0516 | Aug. 8, 1947 
Export draft 25. 00 25.00 25.00 25. 00 . 0400 Do 
Free market $2. 24 44. SH 16. 90 54.75 OIS3 Do 
“>, Pp.’ 1. 00 31.00 31.00 31.00 0323 Do. 
( mt Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.76 1. 755 5698 | June 30, 1947 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1.76 1. 76 1. 755 5698 Do 
Curb 1.83 **1. 835 *1.925 1. 925 .5195 | Dee. 31, 1946 
( 1K ( Uncontrolled 5. 68 5. 84 6.45 6. 30 . 1587 | July 31, 1947 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do 
Cuba re Free 1.00 i. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 0000 Do 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (offi 13. 77 14. 66 13.50 | 513. 50 0741 Do 
cial 
Free 16. 50 .0606 June 23, 1947 
Hondura Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 -4902 | July 31, 1947 
Mexico 1 Free 1. 86 4. St 4.86 4. 86 . 2058 Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | June 21, 1947 
Curb 6.62 5. 49 *5. 29 5. 68 . 1761 Do. 
Paragua Giuarar Official $12 3. 12 3.12 3.12 3205 | July 8, 1947 
Free ? 4.41 3. 25 3. 27 3. 43 2915 Do 
Peru > Official 6.50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | June 28, 1947 
Free 87.85 *11.60 12. 48 ORSOT Do 
Salvador Colon Free 2.50 2.50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | July 31, 1947 
Urugua Peso Controlled 1. Ww 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 5263 | July 25, 1947 
Free 
Imports 1. 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do 
Other purpose 1. 82 1. 785 1. 785 
Venezuel Bolivar Controlled , 35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 | July 31, 1947 
Free é 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do, 


Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2? Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18,96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree-law, 
published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 
27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the 
selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Special free market abolished by decree-law No, 9025, effective February 28, 1946 
‘ Disponibilidades propias (private funds 
Effective March 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference 
hetween the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.04 
sucres per dollar, were abolished At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange 
authorizations 
New currency unit instituted as of Nov 

’ Established December 4, 1945 

§ June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 

° In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that 
for other purposes was eliminated 

*Colombia, curb rate for December 1946; Argentina, free market rate for May; 
free rate for May 

**(‘olombia, January-Augcust average, 


Since November 


ember 8, 1943 


Nicaragua, curb rate for May; Peru, 





search Council. The firm did no funda- 
mental research, but was essentially a 
production organization. It was able to 
take research which had gone through 
the early development stage at N. R. C. 
laboratories, and get it into production 
very quickly. For example, Canada had 
no optical glass industry, and it was 
doubted that one could be supported in 
time of peace. Nevertheless, the basic 
work leading up to the formation’ of such 


an industry was done in the N. R. C. and 
was very speedily developed by Research 
Enterprises, Ltd., to the point of real pro- 
duction in time for use during the period 
of the war. 


Governmental Research 
Among the steps taken by the Cana- 


dian Government to continue into times 
of peace the advantages gained in war 








Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Average rate Latest 
ivailable 
Country Monetary unit quotation, 
1945 1946 July 1947 Aug. 27, 
annual annual monthly 1947 
Australia Pound 
Official $3. 2280 
Free "Ss. anne $3. 2134 $3, 20900 $3. 2090 
Belgium Franc * 0229 (228 (228 22S 
Canada Dollar 
Official 9091 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Free YO4Y 9320 GI65 O156 
Czechoslovakia Koruna * 020! 0201 0201 
Denmark Krone * 2088 ON 2OSt 
France (metropolitan Franc * O197 OOS4 0084 OOS4 
India Rupee O12 Olt O17 3017 
Netherlands Guilder 3793 STR I S776 3776 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2346 3. 2263 3. 2218 3. 2218 
Norway Krone 2018 2016 2016 
Portugal Escudo * O405 0402 0403 
South Africa Pound 3. VIDA 4. O50 4. 007 4. WTA 
Spain Peseta * 0913 0913 0o13 
Sweden Krona * Q5xK¢ 2783 9783 
Switzerland France ° 2336 233t 
United Kingdom Pound 
Official *4. 0350 
Free *4. 0302 4. 0328 4.0271 4. 027 
* 4 verages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certifis 





from the application of science to indus- 
try was the establishment in 1945, within 
its Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply, of a Research and Development 
Branch, and within that branch a Tech- 
nical Information Service (TIS) for the 
purpose of bridging the gap between 
scientific research and those who should 
be profiting by it. The work of TIS is 
fully described in an article, entitled 
“Canada’s New Technical Information 
Service,” in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 5, 1946. 

Other Canadian Government organ- 
izations which conduct research include 
the Department of Agriculture, through 
its Science Service and Experimental 
Farms; the Department of Fisheries; the 
Department of Mines and Research; the 
Air Transport Board, through its Re- 
search Aeronautical Engineering Branch; 
the Canadian Standards Association; 
and such provincial organizations as the 
Ontario Research Foundation, the Al- 
berta Research Council, and the British 
Columbia Research Council. 


Government Expenditure Big 


Expenditures of the Dominion Govern- 
ment for scientific activity increased 
from $6,000,000 in 1938 to $37,900,000 in 
1945. The major portion—81.67 percent 
in 1938 and 88.20 percent in 1945—was 
spent on research and development and 
the remainder on analysis and testing. 

The amount expended for research and 
development in 1938 represented 0.10 per- 
cent of gross national expenditure. In 
1945, these percentages were 0.30 and 
1.11, respectively. 

During the war years the major por- 
tion of expenditure on research and de- 
velopment was for military purposes— 
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for example, in 1944, when $23,100,000 
was thus spent, three-fourths was di- 
rected toward military objectives. How- 
ever, less than half of 1 percent of total 
military expenditures went for research 
and development. On the other hand, 
3.6 percent of total nonmilitary expendi- 
tures was spent for research serving 
civilian purposes. 

A significant part of the research 
activity on the part of the Dominion 
Government is devoted to the fuller 
utilization of Canada’s natural resources, 
as well as to improvement and conserva- 
tion of the soil, forests, fisheries, and the 
like. To appraise the full significance 
of Government expenditure on research 
for resource development, however, it 
would be necessary to consider the ex- 
penditures of the provincial govern- 
ments in conjunction with the Federal 
outlay. For, while the Federal Govern- 
ment is responsible for most of the mari- 
time-fisheries research, in agriculture 
responsibility is shared with the Prov- 
inces, and in mining and forestry pro- 
vincial governments have full control 
over the administration of resources. 

Dominion Government expenditure on 
research and development for nonmili- 
tary purposes increased from $4,718,000 
in 1939 to $12,738,000 in 1946. Of these 
amounts, 80 percent and 63 percent, re- 
spectively, were for resource develop- 
ment. The amount spent in 1945 by the 
Dominion Government on research and 
development in the four primary in- 
dustries—agriculture, fisheries, mining, 
and forestry—was $5,100,000, or only 
0.22 percent of the net value of produc- 
tion in that year in those industries. 

Nonmilitary expenditures on research 
and development activities other than 
those relating to natural resources in- 


creased more than 400 percent in the 
period between 1939 and 1946—fron 
$940,000 in the earlier year to $4,759.99) 
in the later year. These eXPeNditures 
which include those made by the Na. 
tional Research Council, the Depart. 
ments of Public Works, Transport, and 
National Health and Welfare, represent 
37 percent of all nonmilitary expend}. 
tures on research and development in 
Canada in 1946. 


Research in the Provinces 


The government of Ontario Province 
through its various administrative de. 
partments, spends almost $1,000,000 pe 
year on fundamental and applied re. 
search. The Ontario Research Found. 
tion (Toronto) has an annual budget of 
$350,000, all of which is given to research, 
The universities in Ontario spent some 
$750,000 in fundamental research jp 
1944-45, of which more than $250,099 
was provided by the National Research 
Council. A large portion of the firms 
which contribute to an annual expendi. 
ture of some $10,000,000 on research are 
located in this Province. Finally, con. 
siderable sums spent by the National Re. 
search Council and the Dominion Goy- 
ernment are expended on_ researches 
directly related to Ontario’s resources. 

The Ontario Research Foundation 
was established in 1928 through the co- 
operation of industry and government. 
By the end of 1945 it was operating 20 
fellowships for industrial firms and mak- 
ing short-term investigations for several 
hundred companies, besides answering 
inquiries of a technical nature and 
carrying on research of a more general 
character, some of which was supported 
by grants from associate committees of 
the National Research Council. Expend- 
iture in 1945 was approximately $300, 
000, about two-thirds of which came 
from outside the Foundation. The post- 
war staff of the Foundation numbers 
approximately 100, of whom 40 are re- 
search scientists and 40 are laboratory 
assistants. Ontario Province contains 
some 11,000 industrial units to be served 
by the Foundation. Fellowships are 
sponsored by individual firms. 

Activities of the British Columbia In- 
dustrial and Scientific Research Council 
include basic research and development 
projects as well as technical information 
and engineering services. Four basic in- 
dustries—forestry, mining, agriculture, 
and fishing—are covered, as well as all 
the secondary and manufacturing indus- 
tries which may exist or which will be 
developed on the basis of the multitude 
of raw materials available within the 
Province. 





Exports of wool from Iceland during 
the first 4 months of 1947 amounted t0 
252,200 kilograms. 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Two Recent Loans Likely To Prove Potent Trade Stimuli 


LOAN OF $40,000,000 To DENMARK 


The Kingdom of Denmark became the 
third member country to obtain a loan 
from the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development when a 
Loan Agreement calling for a commit- 
ment of $40,000,000 was signed August 
22 by Ambassador Henrik Kauffmann on 
pehalf of the Danish Government and 
by President John J. McCloy for the 
Bank. 

The loan will bear interest at 314 per- 
cent. In accordance with its Articles of 
Agreement the Bank will also charge a 
commission of 1 percent annually to be 
set aside in a special reserve fund. The 
joan runs for 25 years, and amortiza- 
tion payments provide for retirement of 
the loan by final maturity in 1972. 
Since time will be required to bring 
Danish exports and imports into better 
balance, payments on principal are not 
due to begin until 1953 and then in mod- 
est amounts with payments increasing 
as the loan approaches maturity. 


The loan is designed to hasten Danish 


economic recovery by making possible 
imports of agricultural and textile ma- 
chinery, machine tools, trucks, steel 
products, textiles, and chemicals. With 
its national budget in balance, produc- 
tion increasing, and price and wage levels 
under control, a degree of economic sta- 
bility appears to have been reached, and 
Denmark is in a position where the as- 
sistance afforded by the Bank’s loan can 
become quickly effective. The loan con- 
stitutes approximately 8 percent of the 
contemplated capital expenditures to be 
made by Denmark during 1947-1948, the 
great bulk of the reconstruction effort 
depending upon private enterprise and 
private financing. Under the Loan 
Agreement the Bank will be furnished 
with full information concerning all 
goods to be purchased with the proceeds 
of the loan and their utilization and will 
satisfy itself about the end-use to which 
all purchases are put. 

The Danish loan is in accord with 
the Bank’s mandate to foster economic 
recovery of member nations in the inter- 
ests of world trade. This external finan- 
cial assistance, says the Bank, is “justi- 
fied by the record of the Danish people 
in their endeavor to regain economic 
Stability and in having attained their 
present rate of production and exports.” 


LOAN OF $195,000,000 To THE NETHERLANDS 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development announced 
August 7 the granting of a loan of 
$195,000,000 to the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. (This was the second loan 
to be granted by the Bank, the first be- 


September 6. 1947 


ing the $250,000,000 commitment to 
France which was signed last May 9.) 

The loan proceeds are to be devoted 
exclusively to the reconstruction of 
productive facilities in the Netherlands 
homeland, the restoration of which will 
contribute materially to the recovery of 
Europe as a whole. None of the pro- 
ceeds of the loan will be applied to the 
Netherlands Indies nor for military 
purposes. 

Need for the loan arises for three basic 
reasons: First, the necessity for abnor- 
mally heavy imports to repair war dam- 
age and restore production. Second, 
the loss of Germany as an important 
customer and as the number 1 prewar 
supplier of essential imports. Third, the 
beclouded economic relationships with 
the Netherlands Indies—a valuable pre- 
war source of raw materials and income. 

To date, the heavy import balance has 
been met by liquidation of foreign assets 
and short-term borrowing, with a sub- 
stantial portion of the funds being spent 
in the United States. It is estimated 
that 35 percent of essential imports will 
have to be purchased in the United States 
during 1947. As a result, a gap of ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 in the balance 
of payments will develop this year. 

The $195,000,000 loan now being made 
by the Bank will finance essential im- 
ports under the 1947 reconstruction pro- 
gram and will substantially, if not wholly, 
close the gap in the balance of payments. 

Last April when the formal request for 
a $535,000,000 commitment was made, 
the Netherlands Government submitted 
a reconstruction program for the home- 
land covering the years 1947—49, inclu- 
sive. Further studies are being made of 
the reconstruction program to be exe- 
cuted in 1948 and 1949. The Bank will 
be prepared to consider requests which 
may be lodged for additional credits in 
those years in the light of the progress 
made by the Netherlands as a result of 
this loan and of the further needs for 
financial assistance as determined by the 
additional studies being undertaken by 
the Bank. At this time, no commitments 
have been accepted for future credits to 
the Netherlands. 

The loan is for a period of 25 years 
and will carry interest at the rate of 
34% percent. In accordance with its 
Articles of Agreement the Bank will also 
charge a commission of 1 percent per 
annum on the outstanding portion of the 
loan to build up a special reserve. The 
Netherlands program of reconstruction 
calls for heavy imports during the next 3 
years; furthermore, the Netherlands has 
to meet the repayment of short-term ob- 
ligations falling due over the period of 
the next 5 years. Therefore, no repay- 


ment of principal is scheduled for this. 
period. Thereafter, capital repayments 
begin at a modest rate and increase grad- 
ually so as to amortize the loan com- 
pletely by its due date. 

Under the Loan Agreement the Bank 
will be furnished with full information 
concerning the goods to be purchased 
with the proceeds of the loan and their 
utilization. In accordance with Bank 
policy, it will satisfy itself as to the end- 
use to which all purchases are put. A 
large amount of equipment and raw ma- 
terials, as well as a number of ships, in- 
cluding some surplus ships of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, will be purchased 
in the United States, although, in ac- 
cordance with the Bank’s Articles of 
Agreement, the Netherlands may pur- 
chase in whatever markets are deemed 
most advantageous. 

The Netherlands was one of the last 
European countries to be liberated. De- 
spite the fact that war damage exceeded 
that of neighboring countries, impressive 
gains in production have already been 
made. Emphasis has been placed on re- 
building the railroads, restoring dykes 
destroyed by the retreating Germans, 
and repairing houses in industrial areas. 
The industrial plant is also being recon- 
structed as rapidly as possible. These 
achievements are reflected in the gen- 
eral index of production, which in August 
1945 amounted to a mere 31 percent of 
1938 levels but by May 1947 registered 
90 percent of 1938 levels. 

With regard to the future of the Neth- 
erlands, the Bank expresses itself as be- 
ing acutely aware that, as a nation for 
which foreign trade has such a great 
importance, Holland is particularly sen- 
sitive to the development of political 
and economic factors affecting world 
trade. The course of these factors can- 
not be predetermined, but there clearly 
exists a stern necessity for the Nether- 
lands to use every opportunity to create 
sound and productive trading relation- 
ships. 

Economic recovery of the Netherlands 
will be an important step forward in 
world recovery and toward a heathy 
European economy. 

|NoTE.—In connection with possible op- 
portunities for American businessmen as a 
result of the loan above described, the Eu- 
ropean Division of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade has is- 
sued the following statement: “Up to the 
present (August 10) no official Netherlands 
figures on the allocation of part of this loan 
for purchases in the United States have been 
published. Details as to the distribution of 
dollar exchange according to commodity 
groups will be published in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY if and when such information 
comes to the attention of this Office. How- 
ever, the strict Netherlands import system 
of licensing controls will continue to apply. 
These licenses must be procured by the 
Netherlands importer or agent of an Amer- 
ican firm. It is therefore suggested that 


American exporters, interested in doing busi- 
ness with the Netherlands, get immediately in 
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contact with their representative, customer, 
or middleman in the Netherlands, in order 
to obtain import licenses. Where contracts 
have already been concluded, one may sug- 
gest the advisability of transmitting to the 
Netherlands importer a pro forma invoice in 
duplicate, stating the exact conditions of 
the sales contract. American exporters who 
have no representation or contacts in the 
Netherlands may obtain trade lists from their 
local Field Office of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce or from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., against payment of the 
legally prescribed fee. It should be stressed 
that import licenses will probably be forth- 
coming only for materials needed for recon- 
struction of the Netherlands economy or for 
vital requirements of the domestic popula- 
tion.”’] 





Italy's Keonomy in 
Mid-1947 Shows Gains— 
and Dilemmas 


(Continued from p. 3) 


and by small amounts from the new 
harvest. 

However, the outlook for the new har- 
vest is discouraging, the 1947 wheat crop 
being about one-fifth less than in 1946 
and one-third below prewar. Delivery of 
wheat to the “amassi” was slow during 
June, both because of later threshing and 
the absence of the bonus for delivery by 
June 30 which was in effect last year. 

Legal prices of new soft wheat at the 
farm were set at from 4,000 to 4,600 lire 
per 100 kilograms, with a bonus of 400 
lire for delivery before July 15. These 
prices were nearly twice as high as those 
fixed in 1946, but far below black-market 
prices. Bread prices to consumers were 
raised from 41 lire to 56 lire per kilogram, 
but this new price represented only about 
two-thirds of the “economic” price of 
bread (based on the new legal wheat price 
to farmers) and, therefore, necessitated a 
very large state subsidy. 


Labor Pacts, Employment 


Two important labor agreements have 
been signed recently in Italy. The first 
provides for the continuation for an ad- 
ditional 6-month period of the so-called 
“wage truce” reached by labor and in- 
dustry and prolongs the effect of all 
collective agreements signed after May 
31, 1945, which are still in effect. This 
wage truce provides for a transfer of a 
percentage of the cost-of-living bonus 
to basic pay—which has the effect of 
further increasing additional rates ap- 
plied to base pay—and for the increase 
of family allowances. The other agree- 
ment applies to tenant farmers (“mez- 
zadri’) and establishes the division of 
produce for 1947 by allotment of 53 per- 
cent of the crops to the tenant farmers. 

Official unemployment figures for 
March and April showed decreases in 
North Italian agricultural totals, while 
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the rest of Italy has remained relatively 
stationary. The over-all unemployment 
total for April was 2,169,372, a reduction 
of over 100,000 as compared with figures 
for February. 


Industry Forecast Hopeful 


The Interministerial Reconstruction 
Committee forecast that within a year 
Italian industry would reach a produc- 
tion level equal to that in the prewar 
period and in some sectors would surpass 
prewar production. This forecast is 
based on an expected availability of 
10,000,000 tons of coal for the period, 
which would be equal to that before the 
war. 

The fields of production in which it 
was anticipated that the prewar level 
would be surpassed are the mechanical, 
textile, and construction industries. 
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Comité du XX° Salon de la Machine 
Agricole, 38, Rue de Chateaudun, Paris 
IX ‘ 

The deadline for filing such applica- 
tions is October 31, 1947. The U. S. 
Department of Commerce has been in- 
formed that this deadline will not be 
extended as was done last year. 

A limited number of application forms 
is on hand and can be obtained by writ- 
ing to: Fairs and Exhibitions Specialist, 
Office of International Trade, Room 1524, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


International Trade Mart. 
New Orleans. La. 


Information has been received that 
construction of the International Trade 
Mart of New Orleans, La., was begun in 
July 1947. It is expected that this Mart 
will be opened to business on July 1, 
1948. 

Requests for information should be 
made to Clay Shaw, General Manager, 
International Trade Mart, International 
Building, New Orleans 12, La. 


Canadian International 
Trade Fair 


Arrangements have been completed 
between the Canadian International 
Trade Fair Authorities and Customs De- 
partment officials whereby Toronto will 
be the port of entry for exhibits coming 
next year from all parts of the world 
to the First Canadian International 


Trade Fair. Foreign goods will be ad- 
mitted duty-free for display PUrposes 
provided they are returned through the 
same port of entry. 

Prior to and during the Trade Fair, 
which is to be held in the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition Park, Toronto, from 
May 31 to June 12, 1948. the Canadian 
Customs Office will be located in the 
Canadian Pavilion, Coliseum Building, 
where exhibitors will report on their ar. 
rival, to make arrangements for the re. 
lease of their exhibits. 

Additional information can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Canadian Goy. 
ernment Exhibition Commission, 479 
Bank Street, Ottawa, Canada. 


International Trade Fair. 
Bordeaux 


The Colonial and International Fajr 
held annually in Bordeaux, France, was 
opened on June 15, 1947. It was well or- 
ganized, and the quality of many of the 
displays appeared to be better than in 
1946. Attendance, as regards both ex. 
hibitors and visitors, exceeded all expec. 
tations 

A few American automobile and truck 
manufacturers were represented by their 
agents As last year, some American 
products were also exhibited in the Agri- 
cultural Section of the Fair. 





Firm also seeks agency representation 


for woodworking 1achinery and electrical 


equipment 


Agency Opportunities 


52. China—The National Industrial Co., 
229 Shantung Road, Shanghai, desires China 
agency for an American iustrial-chemicals 
manufacturer or export house, Cable ad- 
dress: “NAINCO” Shanghai, Code: Acme, 

53. Canada—Lenex Corporation (Leonard 
R. Shapiro), 1245 Queen Street West, Toronto 
3, Ontario, seeks agency representation for 
tertile piece goods and manufactured tez- 
tiles 

54. Cuba—Aurelio A. de Rojas, Aguiar 259 
(P. O. Box 1354), Habana, seeks representa- 
tions, direct from mills, for plain or printed 
cotton or rayon fabric 

55. Italy—M. A. I. N., Meccanica Agricola 
Industriale Navale, 23 Via Zanolini, Bologna, 
desires agency for Diesel industrial, marine, 
auto and truck motors and replacement parts. 

56. Italy—Rosso & Beccuti, 20 Via Carlo 
Alberto, Turin, seeks representation for Té- 
frigeration machinery. 

57. Union of South Africa—Southern Dis- 
tributing Corp., P. O. Box 2016, Durban, seeks 
representation for steel, machinery, and tub- 
ing 

58. Venezuela—Kapina Trading Co., Apat- 
tado (P. O. Box) 1888, Caracas, seeks agency 
representation for a cosmetic manufacturer. 
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